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A SKETCH. 

A perusal of the “sketches from the diary of a physician,” so 
widely circulated in this country, reminded me of one something 
similar, which a friend of mine lately read to me from his own 
common-place book. I have obtained permission to copy it for the 
Mirror. It is as follows: 

One of the most extraordinary instances of delusion which ever 
came under my observation, was presented in the person of young 
Edward N—. The name of insanity, in the minds of most people, 
is connected with ideas of delirium and danger, of the barred cell, 
or shaded apartment, nearly as awful to the chilled soul of the 
spectator as the chamber of death itself. Those, however, whose 
mental aberrations are glaring to all, form but a small part of the 
many who, although mingling in society, and conforming to its 
ceremonies, are nevertheless haunted by some dreadful thought, 
some apparition in the shape of a fancy, which they are unable to 
banish, and which, in reality, constitutes a lunacy as distinct, and 
perhaps as dangerous, as that of the raving wretch, whose peals of 
hysteric laughter are heard mingling with the clank of his chains 
Edward was not my intimate friend, but | had known and admired 
him. His health was not apparently impaired, and he had never 
dreamed of requiring my professional aid, although I perceived that 
he was naturally of that nervous and irritable state of body and 
mind which most easily falls a prey to hy pochondriacal imaginations. 
His talents were dazzling—indeed brilliantly so; and after having 

ompleted a very finished course of classical education, he had en- 
tered upon the study of the legal profession, with the ardor of youth 
and conscious genius. In person I never knew any iore perfectly 
noble ; and his manners exercised a fascinating influence over every 
circle. He was the ornament, the charm, the life of every com- 
pany. I never saw in any one perceptions of the beautiful more 
ontinually awake. | had gained some insight into his character, 
however, which surprised me, by some stanzas shown me, and 
ascribed to him. They were totally irreconcileable with his gene- 
ral liveliness of demeanor, and seemed poured forth in an agonizing 
spint of wretchedness, which I could scarcely contemplate with un- 
moistened eves, 

One evening I accompanied him toa rather brilliant te at B—'s. 
Habituated as | was to his animated manner in society, even | was 
istonished at the perpetual sparkles of wit and merriment, which 
drew upon him the eyes of all present. As he stood by the piano, 
in the act of singing, | was struck with his lofty and elegant form, 
the expression which flashed from his large black eyes, and the mel- 
low richness and pertect sweetness of his voice. A fair young girl, 
who had been gazing with a dangerous earnestness, blushed as she 
perceived I noticed her ; and yet, with a look of glowing admiration, 
whispered me, while the lids of her glistening eyes drooped, as if she 
Were saying something which she felt to the innermost core of her 
heart. 

‘Edward N— ought to be the happiest man in the world.” 

The next morning I was called in to see him. I absolutely started 
im beholding his fine countenance, now unlighted by any expression 
hut that of a dim weariness, an apathy, as of one sick of life. Thad 
never yet thus accompanied him behind the scenes, and as | took 
his dry, feverish hand, and felt his pulse, he read my astonishment 
tn my looks, and said, 

‘Well, doctor, vou think Lam sick ?” 

‘You have certainly exposed yourself since last night,” said 1. 

‘Oh, a slight shower,” he answered. 

But that was not till late; besides, you returned in a carriage.” 

“ Ay, doctor, but I walked out again.” 

“Walked out again!’ exclaimed IL. “ What! after two o'clock, 
and those heated rooms! Walk out again in a shower? You de- 
serve some pain for such carelessness, What was the matter? 
Any accident ?” 

He raised his languid eyes. 

a Doctor, I have often had a mind to confess to you, but, some 
iow or other, a fear, a silly fear, has prevented me.” 

“Confess! What ?” 

His face assumed an expression of horror, and a momentary pale- 
hess overspread it. 

“i Doctor, Tam a wretch! 
curse, 


a blighted, scathed outcast; life is a 
Since Providence first created man, this puny creature, this 
reptile, the basest and meanest of all his productions ; he never 
formed one so low, so unfortunate, so— 

“Why, Edward,” [ said, chilled through with the singular earn- 
estness, and the apparent agony with which he spoke, “ what 
nonsense has mastered you this morning? You are slightly indis- 
pesed—with cold, and a touch of the blues; to-morrow you will 
be as merry as ever.” . 


“To-morrow! he echoed bitterly and sarcastically ; “ merry—oh, 


yes. This is a momentary feeling, 1 suppose. This withering 
ugony, Which rankled in my bosom for years. Oh no, doctor; the 
tlashes of brief cheerfulness, which you have noted in society, are a 
species of intoxication ; wine, women, the upspringing of the mind 
from protracted and gloomy depression—the natural brightness of 
my nature gleaming out fitfully; but, when the excitement has 
passe d away, heavens! the slimy toad in the dungeon, the hideous 
light-hating owl, are not more lonely, dark, and miserable than 1. 

“ And for what, pray, Edward }” said 1, smiling. 

My incredulity appeared to vex him, and to urge him on w bx 
more communicative than he had at first purposed. 

“ Doctor, Iam Jaboring under a curse—a hideous, blasting, un- 
shunnable ban from some demon. It follows me like a shadow, 
everywhere, everywhere, everywhere. It crosses me in all my plans 
It falls like a thunderbolt on all my budding hopes. Every thing | 
undertake fails ; every one I love dies or turns traitor. I have knelt 
down and prayed that the lightning might strike me, that disease 
might touch me, or that some sudden accident might break this 
nightmare dream of existence.” 

Tat once perceived my friend was afflicted with hypochondriacism 

* And how leng have you supposed yourself so unfortunate ! 

“Since my boyhood—it has ever been thus. [ am permitted t 
hope, to believe myself happy. The most delicious and tempting 
prospects are spread out before my eves, but when | would approach 
just as I have, or as 1 think I have reached the summit of mv ck 
sires, the demon strikes—wrenches my beart—stabs, stabs with a 
dagger, which agonizes for ever, but cannot kill.” 

I endeavored to persuade him of the impossibility of his suspicion 
I urged that all human beings were subject to disappointments, and 
that while he felt his own, those of others were concealed trou his 
eXamination. 

* Go abroad,” continued I; “ walk forth through the churchyard 
It is crowded with mossy Ihe 
names of sweet women and children, of fathers, mothers; all are 


stones and stately monuments 
written there in melancholy silence. Each one of those has wrene hed 
fond hearts, has left wrecked Thousands 
throng the streets of this great city, whose souls yearn for that un 
broken repose ; besides, in dwelling too intensely upon your miseries 


hopes and affections, 


you overlook innumerable blessings. Everybody believes vou to bx 
happy. You have health, education, personal advantages, accom 
plishments, youth, and wealth.” 

He smiled mourntully. 

* Alas, alas! What are these when the heart isa void, All thes: 
I could despise, if in their stead I possessed affections, o« cupied 
and successful. But the curse of my life has been that these should 
be always disappointed. I am forever rolling the rock to the 
mit to behold it again cast down.” 

I hinted to him, with an attempt to rouse him into some mirth, 
that bachelorism was his disease. 


suln 


“You are surrounded,” said I, “by young and beautiful women.” 
« Ay,” said he, “but who loves me ? I know that if I should dare 
to fix my outpouring passion upon any one, it would be singling 
her out for heaven’s wrath, from all the crowd about her, Either 
she would hate me, or I should be the means of leading her into 
some misery, now unforeseen and inconc®ivable. Disease would 
strike her, or some wintry grief would freeze the current of her 
sparkling joy.” 
tidiculous,” said I, for I ‘noticed that he seemed to waver in 
his anguish, that the turn which the conversation had taken had 
touched some string in his bosom, whose vibrations stirred within 
him more agreeable With difficulty I persuaded him 
to unbosom himself to me, and I learned, with the most pleasing 
surprise that he had conceived a determined passion for the lady 
who, on the previous evening, had betrayed such a decided interest 
in him. I mentioned the circumstance ; it thrilled him with plea 
sure, 
preliminaries, their mutusl partiality was mutually understood, 
and they were inarried. I attended the joyful ceremony, on the 
completion of which the party set out on a little tour, usual on 
such oceasions, and I required no powerful persuasions to accom 
Edward's spirits were high. 


emotions. 


pany them. 
so much advantage. 
circumstances would at length have re-established bis mind, and 
restored the elasticity of his broken spirits. I am rather too 
far advanced in lite to fall into raptures about a face, or a form, b« 
it male or female; for the years which sprinkle snow on a man’s 
forehead also chill the heart, and sober down the restless fancy. 
But the unusual loveliness of the happy bride, the grace and pro 
priety of her deportment, and the evidenily favorable sway with 
which she controlled the wayward gloom of my friend, elicited both 
pleasure and hope. 

“She beams upon him,’ I thought, “as the spring eun upon the 
late frozen earth, and his bosom will change from a desert to a car 


We parted—weeks passed away; and, after the customary | 


‘the narration further 


| the unhappy author of this very discourse. 


He never appeared to | 
I could perceive how the influence of such | 


den clothed with luxuriant verdure. Accustomed 
dark accidents of life, the dream that this latest and most specwus 
plan of happiness which my friend had ever formed, might also 'x 
broken, never entered my mind, 
the world, 1 tremble and shudder to look abroad 

It was proposed by Edward that the party should deviate a vs 
journey from their route, for the purpose of visiting a romantic cata 


Gloomy, indeed, are the ways cf 


ract, embosomed among towering cliffs, and presenting a scene of 
uncommon grandeur and beauty. 
Mary objected. It was strange. She stated no reason, bet t! 
she had a fear of that precipitous style of scenery. 
‘ You little coward 


‘said Edward, “She wants vour assistance 


doctor, You have cured me, sou know, and now you shall her 
We accordingly started for the —— falls. 
It was one of those glowing, tran yuil summer afternoons, whs 
we reached the scene, whieh costs a subdued splendor over oll 





ture, wams of the 





The red 
yreen forest, as we 


declining sun streamed through the 


wandered down the broken rocks to the «pot 


whenee the roar of the cat ct proces led 

Mary had forgotten her fears, and was the liveliest of the com 
pany. The sound of her sweet laugh yet rings in \ * 
her eves sparkling with the excitement and exereise, her checks 
glowing, and all her looks and words compelled me to murmur a 
prayer of gratitude, that two whom I so loved were so completely 
blessect, 

“Come, Marvy,” said Edward, “let us walk to vonder rock 
(ome, doctor. 

We shall get wet with the sprav,”’ said Marv. 

W ho cares,” replied Edward ; no one with a ul can 8 
cold with such a seene before his eves. Come along, you coward ' 
What are you afraid ot 

Our voices were lost in the deafening roar of the heawy bode of 
water which swept beautifully over the precipice, and poured splen 
didly flashing, in one ibroken sheet of green, white, and gold 
Our path was narrow do led along the very bank of the river 
which, alter the leap, lapsed by with a silent swiftness, presenting a 
broad black current of extraordinary depth and power. We kel 
our road over the broken ledges. [ was foremost, Edward next 
and lastly the dear, the beautiful, and beloved companion of our 
journey ; the path being too narrow to admit of any other method 
of reaching the point propose il The rest of the company had pur 
sued a different direction 

I looked back ones Edward was stooping to pick up a eheil 
Marv flung a litth pet le at me, and shook her head laughingly. I 
turned away, and in a moment again looked back Never shall | 
forget the shock—the horror that thnlled through every nerve of my 
hody. at the sieht which then blasted my view Edward was stand 
ing in an attitude of frenzy, his eves starting from their sockets 
his hands clasped convulsively together, his lips quivering, and his 
face terribly pale. Mary was no where to be seen, Her nnet 
and plume floated on the water. It would be agonizing to pursue 


Months have elapsed 


Edward is in Furor 


He writes me sometimes, wid reasons with me on my disbelief va 
his awtul doom! SEDLE 
THE CARDLLESS MAN. 
‘It’s dreadful ! it's we criul [there ts no reliance to be placed o 


him a book, you night as 
and if 
lanes, you may set it down 


any thing he says or does, li you len 
well fling it into the fire. W! 


you call his aid in any matter of imp 


itever he touches he de stroys; 





| 
i fatality al 


Lie as the best-hearted 
one an injury for the world, 
16 than be guilty of adelibe 


untrustworthy 


as a failure, of course. Ther wut him which brings 
crever he oes 
I not do any 


and would seoner d 


trouble and confusion wh 
fellow you ever saw ; 

if he could help it 
stand, a most 


rate falsehood ; yet he is, as matters 


and unfortunate reprobate of a gentleman, and wastes his whol 


life in awkward blunders 

This eulogy Was intended, tair reader, for your humble 
Yes! alas that it should 
by all—a careless man. Iam 
absent-minded 


servant, 
) 
} 


be so, | am that wret unned 
} 


not afflicted with that what essavists denominat 


ness. That is generally excused, as it seems pardon is more easily 
procured for the gre t crnues, Ido not swallow my dice and 
fling my wine on the backgammon-board; nor inquire for letters at 


the post-oflice, without being able to recollect my name ; but my cis 
case occupies the middle poiut between that, and what, it seems, ougly 
to be the character Now 
cone@rning the reason of this crack in my brain, | am most lamen- 
tably in the dark. If the former 
why should I be censured; if the latter, why have not I been success 
ful in my long and repeated efforts to remedy the error? You will 
suggest, perhaps, that I have not been sufficiently persevering in 
parents and instructors have not super 
No; | assure you in 


fa gentleman and man of the world, 


Is it organization, or is it habit? 


mv endeavors; or that 


intended my education with 


proper care, 
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confidence, if scolding and brow-beating could have done it—if 
hearing my fault rung into my wearied ears, from my earliest boy- 
hood to the present moment—if the consciousness that I am re- 
garded with a suspicious eye by all my friends, in matters of mo- 
ment—if mortification, ridicule, disappointment, and many a school- 
boy beating could have ground this stain from my character, I 
should now be a pattern of punctuality and prudence. Alas! the 
more they bullied and beat, and the more in after life | have writhed 
under the unpleasant consequences of my provoking propensity, 
the more confirmed it seems to be ; the more miserable, the more 
intolerable. 

At school I was noted, and bore the blame for every accident 
which occurred, whether in reality | was guilty or not. 

“ Take care, Peter,” said my master to me one day as | was just 
completing a copy, with more than ordinary neatness; “ take care, 
Peter! My son, that’s very well; that’s the best thing you have 
done this week.” 

1 was very proud of his approbation, and before his eyes were off 
the book I executed a little flourish with my pen; the demon that 
presides over my destiny brought my elbow in contact with the ink- 
stand, and, how I know not, swept the full contents exactly across 
the page, and liberally sprinkled the white dress of my rash 
admirer. 

“Take care, or you'll break it, Peter,” said another, as 1 was 
volunteering to carry a pitcher of hot coffee across the eating-room. 

“ Take care, or you'll break it.” 

“Oh no, ma’am; no danger.” 

My foot struck against something on the floor, and the crash 
and splash which succeeded need no comment. Innumerable were 
the accidents which | suflered from this woful lack of presence 
of mind and attention. If we walked abroad for pleasure, and any 
one stepped into a ditch, it was 1; if we went to skait, and one fell 
into the awfully cold water, (oh! the breathless sensation of a sudden 
sowse into a wintry pond—the surprise and horror as the cracking 
and slippery cakes of ice splinter and shiver, and give way beneath 
your feet—the convulsive struggles to avoid your fate—the desperate 
conviction that you are in, and the reckless exertions to get out 
again, ) f was sure to be the one. It seemed that even in cases which 
could not possibly have been intluenced by any carelessness of mine, 
] was sure to be the victim. ‘The bees all stung me; the snakes 
chased me; thunder-showers waited for me to go out, and then 
poured down their unexpected floods, when | was exactly at a point 
the farthest from home ; and if by chance any one gave me an um- 
brella, or, resolved to escape without a ducking, | ran my breath 
fairly out of my bedy, I could no sooner get safely enseonced un- 
der some protecting shed, than the whole heavens would be sure to 
brighten up, and the clouds break away, You may smile, if you 
please, incredulous reader, but, as Jack Falstaff says, “is not ‘the 
truth—the truth?” Why, | was once chased round the corner by a 
sky-rocket. Tama much abused man. [never poke the fire with- 
out (not a polite but an expressive word) bumping my head; and 
if there is a barrel with a nail sticking out from it in all New-York, 
or a newly painted entry, or a ship just tarred, circumstances occur 
so that | am mysteriously led into contact with them, In conver 
sation | am the same; and am equally certain to run my boat upon 
every rock and quicksand which lurk under the surtace of society, 
visible to all but myself. We were talking of a famous beauty, 
who had just left the room, . 

“ She is certainly a fine-looking woman,” said a lady, who herself 
made pretensions to elegance of person. 

“Yes, but,” added I, ‘she has red hair. 1 can’t endure red hair. 
A woman might be as beautiful as Venus, and if she had red hair 
i could never—” 

* Never what ?” said my companion, in a voice so snappish and 
changed, that it arrested my discourse at once. 

I looked up. 
tinge which | was deprecating preponderated in a most unequivocal 
manner. 

| stammered, looked silly, and felt a feverish flush mount up into 
iny cheeks and forehead, 

I tremble to reflect upon the number of albums I have spoiled ; 
of legible letters | have written ; of choice dresses | have ruined 
by spattering gravy to the right and left, when elected by the suf- 
frages of my companions to fill the distinguished office of carver. 
1 lately spent a week at a celebrated place of summer resort, where 
I accompanied several ladies and gentlemen, whose acquaintance | 
had there made, upon a fishing excursion. To rig out such a med- 
ley of nautical inexperience and timid beauty for action is a job 
about as intricate and difficult as to fit a man-of-war for sea; at 
length, however, all arrangements were completed, the boat was 
iaden, pushed off, rowed out to a spot famous as the haunt of the 
finest fish. Sleeves were tucked up, seats selected, jokes passed, 
and divers important preliminaries settled. The ladies adutired the 
blueness of the distant shore, the gentlemen pronounced the day 
auspicious for the sport, as the brightness of the heavens was sof. 
tened by a few light clouds, which spread themselves out like a 
gauze over its azure bosom, Our wit had made a pun, (there is al 
ways sure to be a wit on such occasions, )and our poet had given vent 
to his anticipations in divers quotations, and particularly those ex 
quisite lines of ‘Thomson : 


“If yet too young, and easily deceived, 

A worthless prey scaree bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short time 
He has enjoyed the vital tight of heaven, 

Bott disengage, and back iato the stream 

The speckled captive throw.” 


“ But come,” said the wit, who also in this instance happened to 


Her hair was beautiful, fine, and silky, but the | 


be a thorough-bred sportsman, and had rather catch a bass than! usual anxiety to see the gazette 


| hear that the Poles had beaten the Russians, “come,” said he, “ in 
my opinion you had better catch your fish before you dispose of 
them.” ‘To cook a dolphin,’ you know, ‘catch a dolphin’ —eh— 
ha, ha, ha! Tom, sit in the stern—we shall make a glorious day of 
it. Harry, where are the lines ?” 
|| “T put them all together in a little basket,” said Harry, “and 
|| gave them to Tom.” 
|| “ Where are they, Tom?’ 
“| gave them to Peter.” 
He turned to me—my heart sank—I had brought no basket. I 
|| recollected some one’s having handed me something at the hotel— 
and there I had left it. 
|| A general expression of disappointment burst forth. I had to 
| stand the reproachful glances of three or four pair of brilliant eyes, 
|| besides the woful hammerings of my own conscience. 


|| I was subpeened some timne ago to give my testimony in a cause of 
| ) 


| importance, in which J could have served a valued friend if I had 
| attended to my duty. It seems the whole trial turned upon the point 
|| which it was supposed [| was about to elucidate. 

|| “Now, gentlemen of the jury,” said the counsellor, with a sly, 
|| triumphant air, passing the palm of his hand across his chin, “ Pll 
call one more witness. He was present during the whole time, 
| gentlemen ; and as my learned friend and opponent has demanded, 
if the words were said, where are our witnesses, we answer con- 
| fidently, here—and will abide by his testimony. Officer, call me 
| Peter N.” 

| I had just arrived in court, in obedience to the subpeena, and 
| with as little knowledge of the matter as any one present. 

|| I responded with due deliberation to the usual prefatory interro- 
|| gations, as—“ Is your name Peter N.2” “Do you know the par- 
i ties,” &e. Ke. 

| “And now, Mr N. do you remember having been requested by 
lithe defendant in this case to accompany him to the house of the 

| plaintiff, in order to hear what passed between them ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

* And you went?” 

“7 did, sir.” 

“Now, please to tell the jury what you heard upon that occasion. 
Mr. N., gentlemen of the jury, is a respectable citizen. His 
statement is to be depended upon.” 

There was a situation. I recollected to have gone to the house, 
but while the parties were discussing matters together, my attention 
|| had been attracted by a beautiful tortoise-shell kitten. I took forth 





ll my pocket handkerchief, and proceeded to provoke the gambols of 


jthe pretty pet, without the slightest regard to what was passing 
| around. 
i I stammered, The lawyer looked surprised, displeased, and whis- 
| pered to his client ; the gentlemen of the jury put their heads toge- 
|ther, and a titter ran through the crowd, while the calm encourage- 
| ment of the judge—“ Go on, Mr. N. speak up,” sounded to me like 
lla knell, And thus my friend lost his cause for a kitten, 
I have confined myself in this communication exclusively to the 
S sasiiniatn of my fault in trifles. The task of illustrating its ef. 
| fects in more important matters would be too laborious at present ; 
but, as far as trifles can tend to ruffle the tranquillity of life, they 
|| disturb mine, Among the thousand by which I am continually in- 
| jured, L have at this moment painful recollections of gloves and um- 
| brellas left—no one knows where ; sallies made into the street, with 
||a pon behind my ear; mysterious separations from keys, pencil 
| eases, and pen-knives ; blotting letters, or writing over the place in- 
jtended for the superseription; running against lamp-posts, and 
|| treading into mud-puddles ; leaving open private letters and journals 
llin mixed companies, and amusing myself during an unavoidably 
| protracted absence, with exaggerated fancies respecting the number 
of “good-natured friends” who may while away a leisure hour, by 
peeping into the same ; and, after hurrying through the fiercely glar- 
\ ing heat of a summer day, to meet a party for an excursion of plea- 
|| sure, arriving just as the steam-boat has separated three yards from 
|| the dock, with all your friends’ faces, and some two or three hundred 
|| strangers gazing at your fruitless exhaustion, without taking any 
|| particular pains to disguise their amusement. [| could enlarge, 
| Messrs. Editors, upon these miseries ; I could work them up, till 
| they would bring tears into your eyes; but I have dropped a fine 
| new pen, and put my foot on it, my penknife TI lent to somebody 
last night, and I write these last few lines with a pencil, which i. 


just worn down to the end. 


| 
IRON STOCKINGS ; OR THE VILLAGE GAZETTE, 


You have heard of the iron mask, my good reader, and of the iron 
| boot; you may not be ignorant also of the azure hose; but did you 
ever before hear of iron hose? Doubtless your first impulse will 
be to set it down as some instrument of torture from the inquisition, 
to extort from the miserable slaves and victims confessions of crimes 
by themselves or friends of which till that moment they never heard 
You are wide of the mark. 


| No such thing. 
The weekly gazette of the village of 
i day afternoon, and distributed to the anxious readers who have, per- 





is published on Satur 


haps, gone through their customary avocations with more than ordi 
nary haste in order to enjoy ample leisure for the perusal of their 
sole political literary periodical soon after the dinner hour 

It was now the fall of the vear, and the dealers of the place were 
idaily receiving their new supply of the various articles which 
comprise the stock of a country store, and these, as a matter of course, 
| were all to be advertised for the information of their “friends and 
This alone would have been sufficient to heighten the 
Sesides this, a long telked of ball 


the public.” 


was about totake place, for which the village belles were exceedingly 
anxious to provide themselves with new dresses. 

On the Saturday to which we now particularly refer, masses of 
heavy clouds had been gradually overspreading the heavens; at 
length the sun was obscured. The wind whistled and rattled the 
windows in their frames, and at times whirled forth the smoke in 
eddies from the fire-place into the parlor of Mrs. Horston, the wite 
of a thriving counsellor at law of the village—drawing from the 


| careful matron sundry expressions of uneasiness and impatience, 


partly from the extremely agreeable sensation which that article 
produces to the eyes, and partly from the fear of its consequences to 
the snow white ceiling, the tasty paper, and damask curtains which 
imparted such an air of neatness and comfort to the room. 

These were the aristocracy of the village, or at least wished to 
be considered so, notwithstanding the pretensions of others who 
dressed with much more splendor, tossed their heads more haughtily, 
and thought themselves “as good as some folks,” whatever might 
be the opinions of Mrs. Horston or her mincing daughters. 

It was near two hours past the time when the paper usually arriv- 
ed, and what with the gloominess of the weather, the persecution 
of the smoke, and the delay of the newspaper carrier, even the rosy 
lips of Harriette and Louisa uttered peevish words. ‘ 

“That stupid carrier,” said Harriette, “what can keep him so 
long ?”’ 

“| wonder if Mr. Mount has received his goods ? 
* | will go this very afternoon and buy—” 

The task of following a lively young girl, and a belle, through 
the incomprehensible catalogue of articles necessary to complete that 
great tout ensemble, a ball-dress, is beyond my powers. She, how- 
ever, dashed through her recital, (as a pert schoolboy declines bonus, 
or a lawyer opens a case, crowding upon the bewildered jury a swarm 
of technicalities) which at length dwindled into a plain English 
climax of silk figured stockings. As she finished, the sudden rap 
at the door, which could only belong to a dun, or a carrier, announ- 
ced the arrival of the wished-for journal. 

Who that ever lived in the country does not know the value of the 
newspaper? With what an exaggerated importance it is invested ? 
Its vast complication of heterogeneous materials—its deaths and 
marriages—its love and murders—its politics and news—and the 
voices of all quarters of the globe reaching us through its narrow 
columns. ; 

“ Now,” said Harriette. 

“ Now,” said Louisa, “we shall see,” and even the old lady look- 
ed over her spectacles as the damp sheet was unfolded, held before 
the fire to dry, and at length displayed on the table with two pair of 
eyes bent upon its unconscious type with such inquiring glances as 
would have made the heart of many an honest swain leap in his 


. 


said Louisa. 


bosom. 

“Here we have it,” said Louisa. “Bank note table—whereas 
William Cook has conducted himself—pshaw—drugs and medicines 
—paints and oils—dissolution of partnership—ourang outang— 
Poland—Jackson—lotteries—letters—accident—by virtue of a writ 
of fieri facigs—” ‘ 

* Nonsense, look for Mr. Mount,” said Harriette. 

“Cash for rags—butter and cheese—oh here it is. 
splendid assortment—but expected daily.” 

“ Look for Harris,” said Harriette. 

“Here it is—silks, laces, ribbons, veils, artificial flowers, china 
cut glass, and—oh dear, mother, what's this—also just received an 
entirely new article—confidently recommended—never before offer- 
ed to the public—a large and valuable assortinent of iron hose, on 
an improved principle.” 

“ Iron stockings ?” said Harriette. 
of such a thing?” 

“Why, Harriette,” said Louisa, “don’t you understand? It’s 
only a name. You cannot think they are actually made of real iron? 

“And why not?” said the mother. y 
improvement—something economical— when we travel sixty miles 
an hour on rail-roads, we should not suffer ourselves to be surprised 
by hearing of any improvement in stockings. | suspect they are in- 
tended for the lower classes.”’ ; 

“1 will go this very minute,” said Harriette, “and see what they 
are; and if they are any thing fine, I will have a pair for the ball.” 

“ But it rains,” said the mother. 

“Well, then I'll go early Monday morning. I shall not rest tll ] 
find out what sort of things these iron stockings are.” 

The sun gleamed and glistened brightly 
over the fresh green wet herbage. The family of “the Horstons” 
seated themselves in the church—the mother with her mind fixed on 
the sacred duties of the day, the daughters’ heads running on iron 
stockings. ‘They even looked slyly down at the many pretty slender 
feet which came in lightly, and twinkled from under the fine ample 
folds of the silken garments. The customs of this degenerate town 
had not reached the quiet and secluded village of ——. But had 
the fresh, sweet-looking, demure maidens been arrayed in all the 
audacious elegance of New-York fashions, though many a splendid 
ly figured silken stocking might have arrested the wandering eyes, 


Mr. Mount— 


* Heavens, did you ever hear 


“They may be some great 


Sunday morning came. 


you would have looked in vain, as the young ladies did, for any coD 
structed of tron ‘ 

After the services were concluded, some of the congregation a* 
sembled on the green betore the overshadowed and antiquate d build 
ing where the humble inhabitants and their ancestors for many 4 long 
vanished year had aasembled to offer up their grateful praises to theif 
Maker. 

Nothing is more touchingly beautiful tome than a village 
with its quiet, silent, natural look of humility; its groups of old 
elms, oaks, or willows ; its green lawns ; its rich grassy picturesy'* 


hurch. 
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grave-yard, dotted with broken and aged moss-grown stones, sacred | in the only residence on the island. In this house there lived a family, | 


for the sake of the beloved dead. 1 am truly a moralist in a country who furnished him occasionally with bread and milk. But he 
church-yard. I could lie down to death as to a sleep in the shadow generally dispensed with these, providing himself with other articles, 
of its waving branches. and always doing his own cooking. This was his permanent resi- 
Free from these reflections were the gay groups who lingered be- | dence for about twenty months. Last winter the family removed, 
neath the immense oak on the hill side, after the sermon. Some- and to those few persons with whom he held any communication, he 
thing was said of the text and the weather, inquiries of each other's | expressed hie great satisfaction of having it in his power to live alone 
health, and several attempts made to be prim and hypocritical, but For some months he seemed to enjoy himself very much, until an- 
it would not do, and their secret thoughts at length popped out like other family entered the house. He then concluded to erect a cottage 
the cork of newly bottled cider, and the cherry mouths fairly over- | of his own, and as he could not build it on the island, he determined 
flowed with wonder and admiration at Mr. Harris and his iron to build it on the main shore. It yet stands about thirty rods from 
stockings! It was certainly very provoking and mysterious. the grand fall on the bank of the river. He occupied it about two 
Monday came. At an early hour several ladies met, and also months. 
several beaux, by appointment, to go (that ne plus ultra of female | On Friday, the tenth of June last, he went twice to the river to 
occupations) “a-shopping.” bathe, and was seen to go the third time; at that time the ferryman 
“ And what do you think, Mr. Smith, of the iron hose?” inquir- saw him in the water. It was about two o'clock in the afternoon ; 
ed Harriette. : the ferryman did not see him return, and his clothes were observed } 
Mr. Smith was a young clerk from New-York, and might be sup- where he had deposited them. An examination was immediately 
posed to know as much as other people, if not more. made, but his body could not be discovered. On the twenty-first it 
“My opinion,” said Mr. Smith, “is that they are some splendid was taken up at Fort Niagara, and on the next day it was removed 
article worn last winter in New-York at the masquerades, and that to, and interred decently atthe burial ground at Niagara Falls 
Mr. Harris has bought them to get up masquerades here.” Thus has term’ nated the career of the unfortunate Francis Abbott 
* Oh delightful!” said Louisa. —little, indeed, known to those near whom he has spent the last 
“1 should like dearly to goto a masquerade,” said several at once. two years of his life. Some few gleanings can alone be given. He 
Whereupon, with that deep sagacity which characterizes the hu. wasan English gentleman, of a respectable family, of highly culti- | 
man race in general, and village belles in particular, they all began vated mind and manners. He had a finished education, was not | 
tw name the character which they should assume, and to describe only masterof the languages and deeply read in the arts and sciences, | 
One would be a Swiss girl, as seen but possessed all the minor accomplishments of the gentleman— 
in the annual—one would be Lady Macbeth. No character, how- colloquial powers in an eminent degree, and music and drawing in 
ever, seemed so generally a favorite as that of a fairy, with her magic great perfection. Many years of his life had been spent in travel 
wand bringing sighing mortals to her feet. The possession of this ing. He had visited Egypt and Palestine, had travelled through 
was insisted on by Miss Polly Higgins, the blacksmith’s daughter, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and France, and had re 
who, under the rose, dear reader, and between you and me, mightas sided for considerable periods of time in Rome, Naples, and Paris 
well have appeared as one of her father’s sledge hammers. So wrapt While at the Falls, business brought him in contact with some of 
were they in fanciful ideas that the plain matter of fact basiness the inhabitants; with a few of these hawould sometimes be sociable 
which brought them together, was nearly forgotten. One, less to all others he was distant and reserved, At such times his 
visionary than the rest, and who had not selected any character for conversation would be of the most interesting kind, and his descrip- 
’ The iron tions of people and countries were highly glowing and animated 


the dresses they would wear. 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
i} 


the masquerade, at length recalled it to their attention. 
hose were once again the theme of discussion—conjecture was ex- But at times even with those he would hold no conversation, but | 
communicated his wishes on a slate, and would request that nothing | 


hausted. 
Sometimes for three or four months he would 


“Comealong,” said Harriette, ‘we shall soon know what theyare.” might be said to him. 

Away they went, but Mr. Harris had never heard of iron stock- go unshaved, often with nocovering on his head, his body enveloped in || 
ings, and the printer had put hose for hoes! So fades many a hu- a blanket, shunning all, and seeking the deepest solitude of Lris Island. || 
He composed much, and generally in Latin ; but destroyed his com- || 
positions as fast almost as he produced them. When his little cot || 
Was examined, hopes were entertained that some manuscript orl! 
memorial might be found of his own composition, but he had left | 
nothing of the kind. His faithful dog guarded his door, and was || 
‘ 5 , with difficulty persuaded aside while it was opened. 

Tue following particulars of the habits and death of Francis Ab- jied the place appropriated as his bed. His guitar, his violin, and |! 
bott, who for the last two years has lived in a secluded and unhappy flutes, and music books were scattered around in confusion. There 
manner, on and near the islands at the Falls of Niagara, were fur- ya. a port-fulio, and the leaves of a large book ; but not a word 
nished by the politeness of a gentleman residing at that place, to | .o¢ even his name was written in any of them. , 
the editor of the Lockport Balance. Many spots on Iris Island are consecrated to the memory of|! 

In the afternoon of the eighteemth of June, 1829, a tall, well-built) Francis Abbott. On the upper end of the island he had establish- 
and handsome man, dressed in a long loose gown or cloak, of a od his walk, and at one place it has become hard and well beat 
chocolate color, was seen passing through the principal street of the ey, Jike that on which a sentinel performs his tour of duty. Between 
village of Niagara Falls. on the American side. He had under his [rig [sland and Moss Isle, there is embowered in seclusion and shade 
ama roll of blankets, a flute, a port-folio, and a large book ; in his one of the most charming waterfalls or cascades imaginable. This 
right hand he carried a small stick. He advanced towards the | wag his favorite retreat for bathing. Here he resorted at all seasons 
Eagle-hotel, attracting the gaze of the visitors and others about the of the year. In the coldest weather, even when there was snow on 
house by his eccentric appearance. With elastic step and animated the ground and ice in the river, he continued to bathe in the Niagara. 
motion, he passed along, heeded not the inquiring gaze of the At the lower extremity of the island is a bridge leading to what 
idle multitude, but erect and proudly bent his course to the small | jg called the Terrapin rocks ; from this bridge extends a single piece 
and lowly inn of Ebenezer O’ Kelly. He at once entered into stipu- | of timber some twelve or fifteen feet over the preciy On this 
lations with his host, that the room he occupied should be solely his | bridge it was his daily practice to walk: with a quick step he would 
own; that he should have his table to himself, and only certain pass the bridge, advance on the timber to the extreme point, turn! 
parts of his cooking should be done by Mrs. O'Kelly. He made quickly on his heel, and walk back, and continue thus engaged for | 
the usual inquiries as to the localities of the Falls, and wished to hours together. Sometimes he would let himself down at the end 
know if there was a library, or reading-room in the village. On of the timber, and hang under it by bis hands and feet over the 
being informed that there was a library, he immediately repaired to territic precipice for tifteen minutes atatime! To the inquiry why 
the individual by whom it was kept, deposited three dollars and took he would thus expose himself, he would reply, that in crossing the 
out a book ; purchased a violin, borrowed music books, informed | ocean he had frequently seen the sea-boy perform far more perilous || 
the librarian that his name was Francis Abbot, and that he should | acts, and as he should probably again pass the sea himself, he wish- | 
remain a few days at the Falls. He conversed with him on various ed to inure himself to such dangers. 
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man anticipation 











DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





A RECLUSE, 
His cat oceu } 


} 


————————— 






If the nerves of others were 


subjects, and his language was delivered with great ease and ability. disturbed, his were not. In the wildest hours of the night he was 

The next day he returned to the same person—expatiated largely | often found walking alone and fearless in the mont dangerous places | 
upon the beautiful scenery of the Falls, the grand views of the cas- pear the Falls; and at such times he would shun approach as if he 
cades and cataracts, and of that most sublime spectacle, the Falls had a dread of men. He hada stipend allowed him of about five || 
themselves. In all his travels, he said, he had never met with any dollars a week. He always attended to the state of his accounts |! 
thing that would compare with it, for sublimity, except Mount | very carefully, was economical in the expenditure of money for his 
#£tna during an eruption. He said he should remain at least a | own immediate use, and was generous in paying for all favors and |{ 
week: observing, that as well might a traveller in two daysexamine services, never receiving any thing without making immediate pay- 
in detail the various museums and curiosities of Paris,as to become ment. He had a deep and abiding sense of religious duties and de- |! 


acquainted with the splendid scenery of Niagara in the same space |corum; was mild in his behavior, and inoffensive in his conduct. |) 
of time. He was informed that visitors at the Falls frequently re- Religion was a subject he well understood and highly appreciated, it 
mained but a day or two, and he expressed his astonishment that The charity he asked from others, he extended to all mankind. iH 
they should be so little interested in the grand and beautiful works | What, it will be asked, could have broken up and destroyed || 
of nature, as to spend only so short a period there. such a mind as Francis Abbott’s? What could have driven him 
In a few days he called again—again expatiated upon the | from the society he was so well qualified to adorn—and what trans- 
beauties of the Falls, and said he had concluded to remain a month | form him, noble in person and in intellect, into an isolated ancho- 
at least, and perhaps six months. Ina thort time after this, he de- | rite, shunning the association of his fellow-men? The history of | 
termined to fix his abode upon Goat or Iris Island, and was desirous | his misfortunes is not known, and the cause of his unhappiness | 





, erecting a rustic hut for the purpose of abstracting himself from | and seclusion will, undoubtedly, to us be ever a mystery. He was 
all society, and becoming a solitary hermit. The proprietor of the || about twenty-eight years of age at the time of his death. He was |} 


island did not think proper to grant him the privilege of erecting | perfectly infatuated with the scenery of the Falls, and expressed | 


@ building for such a use, but permitted him to occupy a small room | himself in ecstasies with the romantic retreats of Iris Island. “ 
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EXTRACT FROM A TRANSLATION OF 
“LE DERNIER CHANT DU PELERINAGE DHAROLD. 


BY ALPHONSE DE A MARTINE 


Mese of these latter days, whe dost not rev 

Om time-worn mounts, in fabulous song renowned 
But raisest up thine altar in the breast 

Of earth's sublimest spirits—and hast crown'd 
Thy brow with light untading ;—and around 

Thy lyre hast strung the martyr’s palmy wreath, 
And made the halls of tvranny resound 

With thy stern watchword—liberty or death! 

Vouchsafe thine inspiration tll my latest breath 


To thee at length my heart has offered up, 
(Thou more than human feeling deified !) 
Of bitter sorrows past, the mantling cuy 
Error dethroned, and passions which have died 
As manhood’s nobler feelings cast aside 
The foolish tovs of careless infancy 
Olympus sees no more, with nostrils wile, 
*herbus’ swift steeds with flowing rein pass by, 
And in Jove’s hands his thunderbolts neglected lie! 
The Nile bears onward through the desert strand 
The broken monuments of Menmmon’s line ; 
The shrines of Delos now no longer stand, 
Nor Pythia’s oracles are deemed divine 
Temple and triped, overthrown by time 
No more shall claim the worship of mankind 
In Rome's proud ashes seek her gods sublime 
All past, save two the idols of the mind! 
Yes! love and liberty do linger yet behind. 


Love! I have sung thee, when in days gone by 
Thy name alone could wake to cestasies ; 
When t could melt ‘neath glance of beauty's eve, 
As melts the snow-wreath under summer skies 
I Jored and was belored ! let that suffice ; 
And when I die, | would not that they rear 
The costly tomb—let but a sfone arise 
With this, my epitaph, engraven there 
And as he reads each care-worn wight let fall a tear! 


Oh thou, whose birth was when th’ eternal voice 
Bade the young earth in pristine bloom be drest— 
Freedom! beneath whose sway all hearts rejoice 
Decp is thine impress made im man’s proud breast! 
And thy vast power by nature's self confest 
Oh thou pure air, which art the breath of life. 
By thy bland influence care is lull'd to rest; 
Though oft, alas! vain mortals darkly stnve, 
From their own fellow-man this precious boon to rive ! 


TY 


More cruel far than fate, what God hath made 
Free as the mountain-breeze, man doth enchain— 
And trom her throne proud reason they degrade 
And e’en in thee have found a crime, a shame, 
Oh liberty ! and dare contemn thy name; 
But as in flint a latent fire may be, 
Thou dost e’en in cold hearts unseen remain, 
Till falls the iron rod of tyranny 
Then forth th’ electric spark doth leap, and earth is free! 


The train is tired now! from Argos’ strand 
Dost hear that war-cry wafted o'er the wave ? 
The name of liberty wakes up the land! 
Prolonged in echoes from each honor'd grave, 
W here sleep in glory’s breast the storied brave. 
The voice of thousands forms one single ery ! 
A ery which sweeps beyond the seas which lave 
That native land for which they swear to die, 
Or free her hallowed soil from slavery for aye 


See'st thou where yonder fleet at anchor rides 
Secured trom all alarm they fondly deem 
But, like a wily snake, the fire-ship glides, 
And soon on high the mantling flashes gleam ! 
Such lights around their altars ever beam, 

Thou stern avenger of the suffering band ! 
Thou, whom proud despots dare to call a dream 
The torch hath done its work—now seize the brand, 
And from these butchering tyrants purge the grocning land! 


Sut where is Harold, the world’s pilgrim, now ? 
W hose onward course I thus have followed long 
To time or toil doth he, faint-hearted, bow! 
Or in fair beauty’s arms bis pastime doth prolong ? 
Have I then lost this link of my sad song ? 
The idol'd image, into which | breathed 
My tale of deep and unrequited wrong ; 
While round his brow I silently enwreathed 
The mournful cypress-crown which fate to me bequeathed ! 
Myself the hero of my wayward rhyme! 
‘es! Harold's heart but beat in unison 
With feelings, thoughts, and passions all of mine ! 
But since the Cesar's palaces were won, 
Where Tiber leaped to greet song's fav'rite son ; 
Thence turned his footsteps towards those summits blue ; 
And ve might deem his pilgrimage were done, 
When from Albano ocean met his view, 
And there he murmured forth that last, sublime adieu ! 


Then died the accents on his trembling tongue- 
Sut carth still listened with attentive ear, 

To catch the words which yet suspended hung 
Upon those lips they hoped again to hear ; 

Even as we pause Sore bh ly temple hear, 
To catch the dying fall of melody, 

Which through the long-drawn aisle so softly rang— 
By reck or faithless wave where lingereth he ? 

Where'er hie path, © muse! his footsteps follow we! 





He who knows how to govern himself, always becomes a favorite 
ith society 
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SELFISHNESS : OR THE HUNCHBACK, 
CHAPTER IL. 


se, and what followed thereupon. 


w Mendoza lost his ho 
Two travellers, the one mounted on a mule loaded with a huge 
portmanteau, the other on a noble Andalusian courser, were slowly 
following the road from Valdepenas to Calatrava. The first wore 
a tasteful, rather than gaudy livery, and the little net which con- 
fined his black hair under a narrow laced hat, increased the sinister || 
His master, wrapped in 
seemed absorbed in melancholy revery. 


Showing kh 


expression of a face naturally repulsive. 
the folds of his mantle, 

The mule of the valet turned bya sort of instinct toa little inn by || 
the roadside 

“ Sefior Mendoza Perez,” said his rider, halting at the door, 
had no nourishment since we left Valdepeiias; take my ad- | 
vice—let us rest here a moment.” 

He leapt from his mule without waiting for an answer, and Men- 
foga followed his example mechanically. 

The tavern displayed all the trouble and confusion which the un- 
expected arrival of a stranger of importance usually occasions. The 
hostess Was screaming out contradictory orders to two swarthy kitch 
while a child, crouching in the 


“you 


have 


ragged stable boy, 
chimney corner, Was preparing to turn the spit on which the host 
a fowl, whose feathers, scattered over the floor, betrayed 


He interrupted his employment to 


eh maids an 


was putting j 
the recentness of his murder. 
meet Mendoza. 
“| regret exceedingly that all my provisions 
strangers whose carriage you saw at my 
butif youcan put up with anexcellent omelet, an olla podrida, 
in La Mancha 


satisfied with whatever you can give me,” 


udvance te 
said he, 
are engaged by the noble 


“Cavalier 


gate; 
and some of the best wine made 
I will be said Men- 


and, seating himself on a wooden beach near the 
was forced to wait an 


Jova, abst 
chimney, he did 
hour for the wretched omelet that was at last set before him 

When be had finished his humble meal, he ordered the host to call 
his valet. 

‘Your valet 2” answered the innkeeper, “he has gone off with 
and your horse to bespeak lodgings for you at Calatrava, 
have been just as well off in the house of your 


ractedly 


not even observe that he 


his mul 
though you would 
humble servant, Gregorio Gonelez.” 

“Gone! off with my horse! Perez, roused from his 
“| have been cheated by a scoundrel 
to overtake the raseal.” 
but in vain—it had gome to Ca 


said 


gone 
{reams Find me a horse, 
» mule, anything 

He felt for his purse in his girdle, 
latrave with the horse and mule 

It would be difficult to paint the consternation of Mendvza, and 
the expression of mean triumph which suddenly lighted up the 
features ot 

* Don't think to deceive me with these airs, 


(rregorbo 

” cried he, sharply ; 
vou to rob me, but by San 

Gregorio, my patron saint, it shall not be so: you shall not stira 

step hence till you have paid me every maravedi; by the way here 

that will secure me; and at the same time he seized 

which Mendoza had laid on a chair during his 


have conspired with your sham valet 


is cnnnien 
hold of the 
meal 

W hat will become of me 7” said the unhappy young man 
can I return to Toledo without money, without a horse! 
complete my degradation, IT must endure this wretch’s insolent sus 
Fatal journey! Oh Inesilla, Inesilla, into what an abyss 
of suffering and misfortune has my ill-starred love for you thrown 


nrantl 


* how 
and, to 


pietons 
me!" 
And letting his head fall on the table, he covered his face with his 
hands to hide the tears he could not restrain 
What means all this noise?” said another traveller, suddenly 
of the next room. You insolent rogue, how dare you 
stranger in this way, and take such advantage of 
the difficulty into which a raseal has thrown him? Cavalier,” he 
xdded, turning to Mendoza, “I offer you my purse; and though I 
have not the honor to be known to you, | hope you will spare me the 
of a refusal. Would you hesitate to make me the 
sume offer if 1 was in the same ditliculty ? Certainly not; | entreat 
you then tog 


vomimng out 


vddress a young 


mortification 


grant me the same favor.” 


} 

you $ 
haps less overwhelming, less real, than you imagine. 
have some influence, and if my advice and my experience—” 


“ Senor Mendoza,’ said he, 


“1 know not | what can “thus afflict 
but the feelings of youth are quick, and your sorrows are per- 


I am old, I 


My lord,” said Mendoza, “ my sufferings are beyond all cure. 


If you will deign to listen to me, I will narrate my sad story. 


I can 


acknowledge my sense of your kindness in no other way than by 


giving you this mark of my confidence ; 


besides, | feel a mournful 


pleasure in pouring out my sorrows into the bosom of the generous 
friend whom my good fortune raised up for me in you—it is the only 


of Toledo. 


| solace now left to the unhappy Mendoza. 


“ My name is Mendoza Perez. [am the only sonofa rich merchant 


My father associated me 
\|the age of eighteen, and | led a life quiet, peaceable, uniform, and | 


in business with himself at 


|| consequently happy, when one evening, at the corner of a by-street, 
|| 1 saw an old man and a young girl attacked by two bravos. 


I flew 


jupon the ruffians, sword in hand; one expired beneath my blows, 


|| the other fled. 
called to ‘Toledo by business of importance. 
cias de Puebla, and the king has been pleased to bestow on me the 
{| post of commander of Merida. 
insist on your accompanying us thither to shelter yourself from | 
|| punishment for the murder of the ruffian you slew in our detence.’ 


hanging on Don Garcias’ arm, I accepted the invitation. 
shall | describe my astonishment and agitation when the lady, 


My 


‘ Brave cavalier,’ said the old man, 


‘1 am astranger, 
My name is Don Gar- 


lodging is hard by, and I must 


“ Urged by a strong desire to see more of the young lady who was 


But how 
rals- 


ing her veil, exposed to my enraptured gaze features of dazzling 


\| beauty ! 


No, nothing can equal Inesilla’s charms. 


Her winning 


graces, the sweetness of her features—’’ 


Mendoza was about to draw his mistress’ portrait, according to the 
custom of lovers in such cases, when casting his eyes on the hunch- 
back, he saw he was endeavoring to suppress a smile, and I have 


-oncerted our hero; 


continued his story as follows : 


rich, come 


schemes.’ 


“When they lett 


‘ 


‘Leannot do without he 
and live with me, 


laughter.” ‘ What, renounce 


No, 


leploring my unhappy love and the 


he stopped short, 


Toledo I followe: 
1 would you believe it, neither the recollection of the service | had done 
him, nor the violence of my love, 
Don Garcias consent to our union. 
age,’ said he ; Tt” *But? 
come and dwell at 
the honorable station the 
contided to me,’ answered the cruel old man, 
mercy of a son-in-law? 
The next day I again sought to move hin; 
, ful wretch refused to see me, 


lendoza, 


and | was on my return to 


| already said his smile had something extraordinary in it which dis- 


and after a moment's pause, 


i them to Merida; but, sir, 


nor Inesilla’s tears, could make 


Inesilla is necessary to my old 
: I am 
Toledo with your 
king has 
‘and put myself at the 
never; abandon such idle 
the ungrate- 
Toledo, 


revolting selfishness of Don 


exclaimed I, 


Garcias, when you so kindly rescued me from the awkward situation 
in which my valet’s roguery had placed me.” 


most old men, who cannot commiserate the 


“Senor Mendoza,” said the Count 


cause they no longer feel them themse 


well grounded or not, 


happy, 


but time will soon soften, | w 


you would accuse me of blasphemy, will soon cure your grief. 
not that grief, however, make you unjust. 


are not the less violent. 


“Tam not like 
sorrows of youth be- 
Those sorrows, whether 
True, you are un- 
did I not fear 
Let 


You accuse Don Garcias 


de la Ribeira, 


Ives. 


ould even say 


of selfishness ; are you less selfish than him in wishing an old man, 
at the expense of his happiness, to deprive himself of a beloved 


daughter; 


not abused the rights of hospitality ? 


> 


to give her to astranger, whose enticements have inspired 
that daughter with a passion which he disapproves of ? 


Have vou 
Have you not deceived the 


contidence he reposed in you? But do not let the reproach of selfish- 


+ of all men. 


Mendoza removed his hands and turned his eyes on the stranger || 
who addressed him. He was a little man—pe rhaps si Xty ye are old, | 
but hardly tour feet high, and nature, in one of her freaks, had i 


placed his bald head in the very middle ot his shoulders, His ani 
mated look and regular pleasing features announced talent and a 
gination; but his smile was peculiar, it resembled at the 
ne that which curls the lips when we are insulted by one we 
despise, and that sort of convulsive contraction which distorts the 
unsuccessful gambler. He 


glowing ima 


sane tl 


face of the saw in Mendoza’s counte- 
nance how painful it was to him to have pecourne to the purse of 
stranger, and renewed his offers with such tact and delic acy that 
Mencoza could 
that Count Alvarez de la Ribeira’s carriag 
friends entered! it together 


not refuse them; and when the servants announce d| 


e Was ready, the two new | 


CHAPTER I! 
Containing an unt of that happer t the com vod stle, Mendoza's 
na live, and a dissertat ? ari nshne 


Left afone in the apartment which his kind host hi ud prepared for 


him, Mendoza gave a free course to his tears, and yielded himself 


| soselfish as this madness } 
| love shall renounce 
tarily with rage 
i the object ol 
j up the —e voul within the breast, of dissipating that ennui which 


theart and degrades us from the dignity of men. 1 


ness aflect you, 


a good action, 


It is a sentiment imy 
They act for themselves, 


Examine 


tanted by nature in the heart 
for themselves alone; if they 


| do good, it is because divine wisdom makes painful remorse the con- 
! sequence of evil doing, and heartfelt and exalted joy the reward of 
with care the most hideous vices as well 
as the most elevated virtues—all have their origin in selfishness.” 


The desire of showing himself grateful, or at least polite to Don 


Alvarez, could not draw Mendoza from his revery ; 
as he heard an opinion contrary to hi 
to oppose it, so natural to man ts the s 


* But, sehor,” exclaimed he, “such 


How can you attribute to selfishnes 


“ Love!” Alvarez, kindling as 


Do we m 


said 


our passion ? 


jalone makes us seek the company ot 


. for “ve h, we would live solitary and savage. 


it is in orderto e nyo the P Jeasure att 
of is brilliant halo, and what is it 21 


What a 


revolting system!” 


suki 
it, it is too hateful to be true.’ 


“Such are men,” said Alvarez; 


allother allections ! 


ached to it, finally ; striy 


vet still as soon 
s own advanced, he hastened 
pirit of contradiction. 

a paradox is not even specious 
s love and Snaneip~these 


\} emotions which make the most painfel sacrifice easy, benevolence 
| which denies itself to assist others, and glory to which we sacrifice 
|| Wealth, happiness, and lite itself? 


he'spoke, “love! is anything 
t require that the object of our 


> 


Do we not tremble invelun- 


and fear when another even lets his eves rest on 
Friendship! 


It is the desire of filling 
our fellows, and were it not 
If we are beneficent. 
) glory 
nere vanity.’ ; 

Mendoza, ‘It 


cannot believe 


“they open their eves and they! 


complain because the strong light hurts their feeble vision, and be- 


cause they no longer find that imaginu 


their blindness, de lighted to clothe eve 





up to the violence of his grief. Don Alvarez overhearing his ex- 
travagances, and 
second visit 


fearing the consequence of his despair, paid hima} 
ond taking a seat bw his sid 





said he, in a melancholy tone, and 
‘your lusions will soon be dissipates 


to vou like this moon-lit landscape 





ary charm with which they, in 


Senor Mendoza,’ 
conducting him to a window, 
1, and then the world will seem 
In spring the thick foliage hid 


Ty object. 


eS 


dillas. 


hardens the , 


these gloomy abysses and masses of roc cks, the musical accents of 
the nightingale charmed the listening ear, and the shepherds danced 
on the green to the sound of the guitar, singing their rustic segui- 
Now winter has come, the fields are deserted ; no more birds, 
no more songs, no more joyous fandangos! But the eye can pene- 
trate through the black and naked branches into yon horrid depths, 
or rest with terror on the shapeless and barren masses of rock which 
frown around us. Young and inexperienced, you will not believe 
the sad truths I have just explained to you. But I have traversed 
nearly the whole of the path of lite, and what I have said is the re- 
sult of sixty years’ meditations and suflerings. I will likewise con- 
fide to you the story of my life, and when you shall have heard it, 
you will declare with me that vile selfishness is the moving spring ot 
all human actions.” 

As Alvarez said this, he left Mendoza without giving him time 
to answer him. He, perhaps, did not regret this, for after all, it is 
not very pleasant to contradict a rich nobleman who lodges you in 
his house, receives you at his table, lends you his purse, and is be 
sides, commander of the order of Calatrava; as my learned friend, 
Doctor Geronimo Valerio, says very justly, 








“such a man cannot 


possibly be altogether in the wrong.” 


CHAPTER 


hack leis las story 


The Hu 
The slumbers of lovers, “ above all, of unhappy lovers, er 
seldom peace ful or long-continued. It was, however, late ere Men- 
doza arose. He revolved a long time in his mind the various events 
of the last few days, and at last rejoined his host, whom he found 
conversing with two cavaliers, richly dressed, whose attentions to 
the count were so prodigal as to seem servile and despicable. “ My 
guest, these are Don Fernando del Lunes, and Don Gabriel de Riboza, 
my distant relations—and my only heirs.” These last words were 
accompanied by that strange smile of his with, as Mendoza thought 
an expression of double bitterness. He was astonished also to see 
that during breakfast Don Alvarez seemed to de light in wounding 
their self love by reciprocating none of the attentions with which 
they overwhelmed him. This, however, they did not observe, or at 
least they prete nded not to do so, and redoubled their prote stations 
and embraces when they came to take leave of their relative. 
Alvarez remained sunk in thought for some time after their de 
parture; then suddenly turning towards Mendoza, as though asham- 
ed of being detected in his revery, “I promised you yesterday,” said 
adventures ; that promise I will now fulfil, 
The story will be some consolation to you, for so selfish is man that 


he, ‘‘an account of my 


he feels his own sorrows less when he sees a fellow-creature morc 
miserable than himself. 

‘My mother, Dota Bianca, to a poor, but not nobl 
family of ¢ A grandee of Spain, Don Antonio de la Ri 
beira, smitten with her beauty, formed a secret union with her, of 
which I amthe fruit. The deformity which has disfigured me since 
my birth, inspired my father with such aversion, that he always re 
fused to see me, or to acknowledge a marriage which gave him 
hunchback for his heir. This unjust behavior affected my mother 
so deeply as to cause her death but a few months after [ saw the light 

‘Don Antonio soon contracted a new marriage, and I was, by his 
in a convent, under the name of Pedrillo, while the 
children of his second wife received a finished education, suitable t 
the rank their father thought me unworthy of. I languished 
abandoned and destitute ; an old monk took pity on me, nursed my 
frail and weak childhood, taught me what little Latin he knew, and 
when | had reached my sixteenth year, advised me to take ordera 
I was about to follow his advice when | was told that I was son of 
a grandee of Spain, and that my father, the noble Conde de la Ribeire 
had sent forme. 1 wept on leaving the good monk, my benefactor 
Alas! he was the only being that ever really loved me. 

* All the count’s children were dead. No one remained to inherit 
his proud titles and immense wealth, but the poor despised hunch- 
back ; and the same pride which at first had ! 


belonged 
‘alatrava. 


1 





orders, placed 


made him den 
even the name of my ancestors, now induced him to send for me that 
his vast possessions might not pass into the hand of a stranger. A 
year after, he died in my arms; and while I wept by his side, I saw 
that he even then could not overcome the repugnance he felt for the 
deformed monster whom he never called his son. At eighteen ] was 
master of wy 


y mx 


left possessor of an immense fortune, and absolute 

actions. mv birth, | felt strongly the 
something to love, and soon became bound in fric ndshiy *s stror 
ties to Don Juan Salzedo, a young cavalier, an orphan like m 


but whose scanty fortune did not correspond to his high birth. 
iI 


Isolated since necessity of 





f 
We 
were inseparable, and our friendship was celebrated eegheatihe 
court and all over Madrid 

“I gave myself up wholly to the pleasures of this union, till 


anew 
At a bull-fight I was seated near a 
inary beauty-—— 


sentiment agitated my heart 


young girl of extraord 


“Cavalier,” said Alvarez witha smile, “I no longer young 
and am effectually cured of my passion, so I will not draw Dona 
Margarita’s portrait, nor speak of the means by which I sought t 
ple ase her. Enough, that I fancied mys¢ If beloved. 

‘While the pre; our marriage were ‘ 
night, after a sho rt absence from Madrid, I hastened to Dona Mar 
garita’s abode. The door stood half open; I entered, 
was greeted with shouts of laughter. 

“*My dear Juen,’ said a voice I knew but too well, 
admirably your modest friend, who, in his silly vanity, supposes 
that « a monster for his own sake. My poverty 
fone s me, against my will, to espouse him, but thy love—’ 

“I did not give her time to finish. I rushed upon them, sw rd 

hand about to destroy who fled before 


am 


varations for going on, one 
and mv ear 
‘you mimic 


any one can love 


and was the traitors 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








me, when a mirror gave me a full view of my hideous defor- the one whose exclusion from the collection, were such things pos- 
mity. This sight in a moment undeceived me. I felt that love and | sible now-a-days, would be the most injurious, if not to the genius, 
friendship could not exist for a miserable being, the outcast of na- | at least to the character of the man. In spite of many feeble lines 
ture; and I returned home, radical!y cured of my love, and estimat- |, and some heavy stanzas, it appears to me that even his genius would 
ing my friends at their true value. | suffer more in estimation, by being contemplated in the absence ot 

“ Another man, perhaps, would have regretted the loss of these this poem, than of any other single performance he has left us. Lof 
delusions. I, on the contrary, congratulated myself on it. I began | tier flights he certainly has made, but in these he remained but a 
to despise mankind, and took no pains to hide the contempt I felt short while on the wing, and effort is too often perceptible ; here the 
for them, which every day’s observation strengthened more and | motion is easy, gentle, placidly undulating. There is more of the 
more. I even found pleasure in debasing all whom they term conscious security of power than in any other of his serious pieces 
creat, noble, and virtuous, by showing or disclosing the selfishness | of considerable length ; the whole has the appearance of coming in 
which is their governing, moving principle ; in a word, I torced men | a full stream from the fountain of the heart—a stream that soothes 
to see themselves as they are.” | the ear, and has no glare on the surface. 

Don Alvarez would, doubtless, have continued his invectives “Tt is delightful toturn from any of the pieces which present so 
longer, had he not been interrupted by the arrival of the alcalde, | teat a genius as w rithing under an ineviteble burden, to this 
who came to infurm him that the valet had been arrested at Cala- | Where his buoyant energy seems not even to feel the pressure. The 
trava, and that he would infallibly be condemned to the galleys. | miseries of toil and penury, who shall affect to treat as unreal ! 
The young man imagined he was about to recover his portmanteau Yet they shrunk to small dimensions in the presence of a spirit 
und his horse ; but, as they were witnesses for the prosecution, the | thus exalted at once, and softened, by the pieties of virgin love, filial 
tribunal did not think it proper to part with them, and he heard | reverence, and domestic devotion.” ****+* 
nothing more of them. Afterwards, indeed, he saw at Toledo a “Let us beware, however, of pushing our censure of a young 
grave and withered looking personage, who, he was informed, was , poet, mad with the inspiration of the moment, from whatever source 


me of the judges of the tribunal, and who was riding one of the derived, too far. It can hardly be doubted that the author of the 


witnesses for the prosecution, very much at his ease. Cottar's Saturday Night had felt, in his time, all that any man ean 
DES | feel in the contemplation of the most sublime of the religious ob 

CHAPTER IV. || servances of his country; and as little, that had he taken up the 

Death of the Hunchback, with a copy of his last twill and testament subject of this rural sacrament in a solemn mood, he might have 


Time is generally a sure cure for love, yet two years had elapsed | produced a piece as gravely beautiful as his Holy Fair is quaint 
since the events detailed in the last chapter, and Mendoza’s love for | graphic, and picturesque. A scene of fumily worship, on the other 
Inesilla had lost none of its violence ; and he wept with pleasure || hand, 1 can easily imagine to have come from his hand as pregnant 
ind pain whenever one of those old duennas, whom gold induces to | with the ludicrous as that Holy Fair itself. The family prayers ot 
take pity on the sufferings of true lovers, brought him a letter from \ Saturday night, and the rural celebration of the Eucharist, ar 
the daughter of Don Garcias. | parts of the same system—the system which has made the peopl 

One day a carriage, with the armorial bearings of Don Alvarez, | of Scotland what they are—and what, it is to be hoped, they will 
lrove upto his door. Hoping it contained his generous lx nefactor, | continue to be. And when men ask of themselves what this great 
he hastened to meet it, when, to his great surprise, he saw only the | national poet really thought of a system in which minds immea 
count’s two kinsmen, Don Ferdinand and Don Gabriel, dressed in || surably inferior to his can see so much to venerate, it is surely just 
the full livery of sorrow, and with all the external symptoms of pro- || that they should pay most attention to what he bas delivered under 
found grief. ‘They informed him that their dear and worthy kins- |, the gravest sanction. In noble natures, we may be sure, the soures 
man, Don Alvarez, was dead, and that he had named Mendoza | of tears lies nearer the heart than that of smiles.” 
his executor, and requested him to accompany them to Kibeira, to|| The essay prefixed to this edition, by a gentleman of this city, is 
pen his deceased friend's will, Mendoza, after paying the tribute) written with fluency; and although it does not, as indeed it could 

fsome natural and sincere tears to the count’s memory, set off with || not, start any new ideas upon the subject, it has compressed and 
lls two visiters, who, during their journey, could not by all their | presented in an attractive form much that will prove new to many, 

forts contain the joy they secretly felt Their conversation turned || and interesting to all 

incessantly either on the plans they had formed for embellishing We take the occasion which this publication affords to add several 
the villa, of which they already saw themselves masters, or on the | ably written passages from the Edinburgh Review, elicited by the 
splendid figure their cousins’ wealth would enable them to make at | original publication of Mr, Lockhart’s production in Great Britain 
wurt. On their arrival at the castle the notary and alecakle were 
ent for, and the seals of the will broken in due form, when the 
van of law read, in his best pleading voice, as follows : 


but which acquires additional interest and value from its enlarged 
views of the character and life of the gifled ploughman. We sub 
| join them without further comment 
‘I, Alvarez Antonio count de la Riveira, sedior of Formosa, com- ||“ His former biographers have done something, no doubt, bat by 
ander, &c. Kc. justly appreciating the honorable character of my Dr. Currie and Mr. Walker, 
kinsmen Don Fernando del Lunes and Don Gabriel Riboza, declare | the principal of these writers, have both, we think, mistaken one es 
that the tokens of affection they have lavished on me, and the nu- | S¢™Ually important thing: their own and the world’s true relation 
werous presents with which they have fairly loaded me—"” to their author, and the style in which it became such men to think 
Here the two cousins were seen to wipe away a tear, and made |“! to speak of such a man, Dr. Currie loved the poet truly ; mor 
1 modest bow ; the notary, w hom this display of affection had inter- | P* rhaps, than he avowed to his readers, or even to himself; vet he 
jeverywhere introduces him with a certain patronizing, apo 


no means a great deal, to assist us. 





rupted, paused for a moment, and continued to read as follows : get 
“With which they have fairly loaded me have not deceived me, |) #7; @S if the polite public might think it strange and half unwar 
aad that these two worthy gentlemen, having no legal claim tw my | T#Mtable that he, a man of science, a scholar, and gentleman, should 
fortune, shall never have a single maravedi of it. ~ | do such honor to a rustic, In all this, however, we readily admit 
“T appoint Don Luis Garcias de Puebla, commander of the for- |! hat his fault was not want of love, but weakness of faith ; and re 
irestof Merida, my universal legatee, on condition that he gives up |, £ft that the first and kindest of all our poet's biographers should 
us command to live at Toledo, and gives his ouly daughter in mar- | "° have seen farther, or believed more boldly what he saw, Mr 
lage to my executor Mendoza Perez.” , Walker offends more deeply in the same kind: and both err alike 
The reader may imagine for hisnself the rage and despair of the | i" presenting us with a detached catalogue of his several suppos 
Kinsmen, and the ungovernable joy of Mendoza. ‘The latter, not | “ttributes, virtues, and vices, instead of a delineation of the result 
lating to believe his ears, took the will from the notary to convince || ing character as a living unity, This, however, is not painting a 
uumself of the reality of his good fortune. All at on ea blush of | portrait; but guaging the length and breadth of the several features 
wnfusion and shame covered his face. He bad read the following #4 jotting down their dimensions in arithmetical ciphers. Nay, it 
estscript, in the count’s handwriting : it is not so much as this: for we are vet to learn by what arts or in 
“Mendoza, are you now convinced that all men are selfish—that | *tfwnents the mind could be so measured and guaged. 
mou yourself are seliish? I know the human heart well enough to “Mr. Lockhart, we are happy to say, has avoided both these er 
® certain that you are now thinking only of your own marriage, |) TT- He uniformly treats Burns as the high and remarkable man 
ind that you have not once remembered, | will hot say toregret, the the public voice has now pronounced him to be ; and in delineating 
Hunchback, (men do not regret those whose heirs they are,) but 
ven to bless his memory.” 


him, he has avoided the method of separate generalities, and rather 
sought for characteristic incidents, habits, actions, savings; in a 


word, for aspects which exhibit the whole man, as he looked and 
The book, accordingly, with all its defi 
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lived among his fellows, 


ciencies, gives more insight, we think, into the true character of 





By J. G. Lockhart, LLB; w an I y 8 


Burns, than any prior biography ; though, being written on the very 





Lite of Robert Burr , } " 
Writines, grepored fer this edition. Kew-Sork. William Beodtant enc popular and condensed s¢ heme of an article for Consta Viser 
G6 Prancis. Qne vol. i2mo. 153). ) funy, it has less depth than we could have wished and « ypeeted from 





SECOND NOTICE. 
We mentioned in our last number that this little work had made | tifarious quotations, than belong of right to an original production 
8 appearance here, after having been generally read and praised in | Indeed, , 
Great Britain. We are constrained to say, however, that the vo-! direct, and nervous, that we seldom wish to see it making place for 
‘ame itself is scarcely of suflicient importance to require a second | another man’s. However, the spirit of the work is throughout can 
dolce, oF an elaborate review, consisting, as it dues, so much ot quo- | did, tolerant, and anxiously conciliating ; compliments and pTaises 
‘ations and large extracts from the letters of the poet himself, which | are liberally distributed. on all hands, to great and sunall; and, as Mr 
dave already been before the public. There is in it, however, a | Morris Birkbeck observes of the society in the backwoods of Ame- 
umber of pages wherein Mr. Lockhart displays himself as a man| rica, ‘ the courtesies of polite life are never lost sight of for a mo- 
o No inconsiderable talent, and a writer we ll accustomed to the pen. | ment.’ But there are better things than these in the volume ; and 
We lay before the reader two brief extracts, from which he will de-| we can sately testify, not only that it is easily and pleasantly read a 
“We a tolerable idea of our author's power: 
The Cottar 


a writer of such power; and contains rather more, and more mul 


Mr. Lockhart's own writing is generally so good, so clear 


} 


| first time, but may even be without difficulty read again 


’s Sulurday Night is, perhaps, of all Burns’ pieces ‘Nevertheless, we are far from thinking that the problem of Burns’ 


biography has vet been adequately solved. We do not allude so 


much to deficiency of facts or documents—though of these we are 


still everv dav receiving some fresh accession—as to the limited and 
lmperiect appheation of them to the great end of biegr uy hy (ur 
notions upon this subject may perhaps appear extravagant; butit 


an individual ts really of consequence enough to have his life and 
character recorded for public remembriunce, we have always been of 
opinion, that the public ought to be made acqu inted with all the 
inward springs and relations of his character, How did the world 
and man’s lite, from his particular position, represent Chense!ves te 
How did co-existing circumstances modify him frot 
With what en 
: 


deavors and what eflicaey rule over them; with what resistance and 


his mind ? 
without ; how did he modify these from within ? 
what suffering sink under them? In one word, what and how pro 
duced was the eilect of society on him; what and how proxhuce 

was his effect on society? Lle who should answer these ques 
tions, in regard to anv individual, would, as we believe, furnish a 
model of he riection in lmogr pli. Few individuals, indeed, can 
deserve such a study tor the 
gratification of innocent curiosity, ought to be written and read 
But Burns 


uch a study 


und many es will be written, and, 


and forgotten, which are not in this sense j 
if we mistake not, is one of these few individuals; and > 
at least with such a result, he has not vet obtained. Our own con- 


tributions to it, We are aware, can be but seanty and feeble uit we 
offer them with good will, and trust they may meet with accept 
ance from those for whom they are intended 

Burns first came upon the world as a prodigy ; and was, in that 


1} 


character, entertained ! 


v it, in the usual fashion, with loud, vague 
tumultuous wonder, speedily subsiding imto censure and neglect, tll 
his early and most mournful death again awakened an enthusiasm 
for him, which, especially as there was now nothing to be done, and 
much to be spoken, has prolonged itself even to our own time It 
is true, the ** nine days” have long since elapsed ; and the very con 
tinuance of this clamor proves that Burns was no vulgar wonder 


Accordingly, even in sober judgments, where, as years passed by, 


he has come to rest more and more exclusively on his own intrinsic 
h shorn of that casual radiance, he 
host COM 


Lat it not be ob- 


merits, and may now be wells 


appears not only asa true Britis! 


poet, but as one of the 
siderable British men of the chteenth century 
jected that he did little. Tle did much af we consider where and how 
If the work performed was smoll, we must remember that he had 
his very materials to discover; for the metal he worked im lay hid 


under the desert, where no eve but his had guessed its existence ; 


and we may almost say that, with his own hand, he had te construct 
the tools for fashioning it, For he found himself in deepest obscuw 
rity, without help, without instruction, without model; or with 
models only of the meanest sort. An educated man stands, as it 
were, in the midst of a boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with 
all the we ipons a lL engines which man's skill has been able to de 
vise from the earliest time ; and he works accordingly, with a strength 
harrowed from all past ages, Liow differenti tate who stande 


on the outside of that storehouse, and feels that ite gates must he 


stormed, or remain for ever shut against him! Ilia means are the 


} 


commonest and rudest; the mere work done ie no measure of his 


strenyth. A dwarf behind hissteam-engine may remove mountaine; 


but no dwarf will hew them down with the pickaxe, and he must 
be a Titan that hurls them abroad with his arm 


“tis in this last shape that Burns presents himself. Born in an 


age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen, and in a condition the 


nest disadvantageous, Where lis lun if it had rccomplished 
aught, must accom 


' 


toil, nay, of penury a 


dish it under the pressure of continual bodily 
nd desponding apprehension of the worst evile 
und with no furtherance but such knowledce as dwells in a poor 
man’s hut, and the rhymes of a Ferguson or Ramsay for his stand- 
Through 
the fogs and darkness of thet obscure region, his eagle eve discerns 
ind human bite; he crows into intel 
lectual strength, and trains himself up into intellectual expertness 
i] 


ard of beauty, he sinks not under all these impediments 


the trae relations of the world 


lmpelled by the irrepressible movement of his inward spirit, he 


strugules forward into the general view, and with haughty modesty 
lavs down before us, as the fruit of his labor, a gift which time hae 
Add to ail this, that his darksome 


drudging childhood and youth was by far the hindliest era of his 


' | rishalole 
bow probvutice HuipeTishaine. 


and then 
of small ex- 


genius attained no mastery in its art?) Alas, his 
and the pale shadow of 


whole lite; and that he died in his thirty-seventh year 
ask if it be stra 
tent, or that hi 


sun shone as through a tropical tornade 


we that his poems are imperfect, and 


death eclipsed it at noon? Shrouded in such baleful vapors, the 


genius of Burns was never seen in clear azure splendor, enlighten- 
ing the world : but some beans from it did, by fits, pierce through ; 


snd it tinted those clouds with rainbow and orient colors into a 


rery ond stern grandeur, Which mensilently gazed on with wonder 


and tears! 
We are anxious not to exaggerate ; 


than admiration that our readers require of us here ; 


for it is exposition rather 
and yet to 


avoid some tendency to that side ts ho easy matter We lowe Burns, 
ind we pity him; and love and pity are prone to magnify, Crity 
cism. it is sometimes thought, should be a cold business ; we are not 
so sure of thi ut, at all events, our concern with Burns is not ex- 


clusively that of critics. ‘True and genial as his poetry must ap 


pear, itis n uefly as a port, but as a mon, that he interests and 


iffects us. Hle was often advised to write a tragedy; time and 
means were not leant him for this; but through life he enacted a 
We question whether the world 


whether Napoleon hum 


tragedy, and one of the deepest 
has since witnessed so utterly sad a scene ; 
' 


self, left t 


unid the melencholy maim,’ presented to the 1 


brawl with Sir Hudson Lowe, and perish on his rock, 
ting mind suck 
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a ‘spectacle of pity and fear,’ as did this intrinsically nobler, gentler, 
and perhaps greater soul, wasting itself away in a hopeless struggle 
with base entanglements, which coiled closer and closer round him, 
till only death opened him an outlet, Conquerors are a race with 
whom the world could well dispense ; nor can the hard intellect, the 
unsympathizing loftiness, and high but selfish enthusiasm of such 
persons, inspire us in general with any affection ; at best, it may ex- 


cite amazement; and their fall, like that of a pyramid, will be be-| 


held with a certain sadness and awe. Buta true poet, a man in 
whose heart resides some effluence of wisdom, some tone of the 
‘eternal melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on 
a generation; we see in him a freer, purer development of what- 
ever is noblest in ourselves; his life is a rich lesson to us, and we 
mourn his death, as that of a benefactor who loved and taught us. 
“ Such a gift had nature in her bounty bestowed on us in Robert 
Burns; but, with queenlike indifference, she cast it from her hand, 
like a thing of no moment; and it was defaced and torn asunder, as 
an idle bauble, before we recognized it. To the ill-starred Burns 


was given the power of making man’s life more venerable, but that of | 
| 
} 


wisely guiding his own was not given. Destiny—for so in our igno- 
rance we must speak—his faults, the faults of others, proved too hard 
for him; and that spirit, which might have soared, could it but have 
walked, soon sank to the dust, its glorious faculties trodden under 
foot in the blossom, and died, we may almost say, without ever hav- 
ing lived. And so kind and warm a soul; so full of inborn riches, 
af love to all living and lifeless things! How his heart flows out 


vinces discerns a beauty and a meaning! ‘The ‘daisy’ falls not 
unheeded under his ploughshare; nor the ruined nest of that 
‘wee, cowering, timorous beastie,’ cast forth, after all its provident 
pains, to thole the sleety dribble, and eranreuch eauld. The 
*hoar visage’ of winter delights him: he dwells with a sad and 
aft returning fondness in these scenes of solemn desolation ; but the 
voice of the tempest becomes an anthem to his ears; he loves to 
walk in the sounding woods, for ‘it raises his thoughts to //im that 
walketh on the wings of the wind.’ A true poet-soul, for it needs 
but to be struck, and the sound it yields will be music! But ob 


serve him chiefly as he mingles with his brother men. What warm, ! 
all-comprehending fellow-feeling, what trustful, boundless love, || 


what generous exaggeration of the object loved! His rustic fr iend, 
his nut-brown maiden, are no longer mean and homely, but a hero 
and a queen, whom he prizes as the paragons of earth. 
acenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any Arcadian ilu 


sion, but in the rude contradiction, in the smoke and soil of a too| 


harsh reality, are still lovely to him ; poverty is indeed his compa- 


nion, but love also, and courage ; the simple feelings, the worth, the | 


nobleness, that dwell under the straw roof, are dear and venerable to 
his heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces of man’s existence, he 
pours the glory of his own soul: and they rise, in shadow and sun- 
shine, softened and brightened into a beauty which other eyes dis 
cern not in the highest. He has a just selfconsciousness, which 
too often degenerates into pride ; yet it is a noble pride, for defence, 
not for offence ; no cold, suspicious feeling, but a frank and social 
amie. 
exile ; he is cast among the low, and feels himself equal to the high- 
est ; yet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to him. The 
forward he can repel, the supercilious he can subdue ; pretensions 
of wealth or ancestry are of no avail with him; there is a fire 
in that dark eye, under which the ‘insolence of condescension’ can- 
not thrive. in his abasement, in his extreme need, he forgets not 
for a moment the majesty of poetry and manhood. And yet, far as 
he feels himself above common men, he wanders not apart from 
them, but mixes warmly in their interests; nay, throws himself into 
their arms ; and, as it were, entreats them to love him. It is mov- 
ing to see how, in his darkest despondency, this proud being still 
seeks relief from friendship ; unbosoms himself, often to the unwor- 
thy; and, amid tears, strains to his glowing heart a heart that 
knows only the name of friendship. And yet he was ‘quick to 
learn ;’ a man of keen vision, before whom common disguises af- 
forded no concealment. His understanding saw through the hollow- 
ness even of accomplished deceivers ; but there was a generous cre- 
dulity in his heart, And so did our peasant show himself among! 
us; ‘a soul like an olian harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind, | 
as it passed through them, changed itself into articulate melody.’ 
And this was he for whom the world found no fitter business than 
quarreling with smugglers and vintners, computing excise dues 
upon tallow, and guaging alebarrels ! In such toils was that mighty 


The rough |; 


The peasant poet bears himself, we might say, like a king in| 


| should be sung with the throat of the whirlwind. 


full and clear in every lineament ; and catches the real type and 
| essence of it, amid a thousand accidents and superficial circum- | 
stances, no one of which misleads him! Is it of reason; some truth 
|to be discovered? No sophistry, no vain surface-logic detains him ;| 
| quick, resolute, unerring, he pierces through into the marrow of the | 
question ; and speaks his verdict with an emphasis that cannot be | 
forgotten. Is it of description ; some visual object to be represented ? 
No poet of any age or nation is more graphic than Burns ; the cha- 
racteristic features disclose themselves to him at a glance ; three 
| lines from his hand, and we have a likeness. And in that rough 
dialect, in that rude, often awkward metre, so clear and definite a 
| likeness! It seems a draftsman working with a burnt stick ; and | 
yet the burin of a Retsch is not more expressive or exact.” ******* 
||" “Force and fineness of understanding are often spoken of as 
|| something different from general force and fineness of nature, as | 
|| something partly independent of them. The necessities of language 
| probably require this; but in truth these qualities are not distinct 
jj and independent; except in special cases, and from special causes, 
A inan of strong understanding is generally | 


| they ever go together. 
a man of strong character; neither is delicacy in the one kind often 
divided from delicacy in the other. No one, at all events, is ignorant 
that in the poetry of Burns, keenness of insight keeps pace with | 
keenness of feeling; that his /ight is not more pervading than his | 
warmth. He is a man of the most impassioned temper ; with pas-| 
sions not strong only, but noble, and of the sort in which great vir- | 


|tues and great poems take their rise. It is reverence, it is love to-| 
|, and makes heart and voice eloquent in its praise. There is a true 
jj old saying, that ‘love furthers knowledge ;’ but above all, it is the | 
|| living essence of that knowledge which makes poets ; the first prin- | 
\ ciple of its existence, increase, activity. Of Burns's fervid affection, | 
|| his generous all-embracing love, we have spoken already, as of the | 

grand distinction of his nature, seen equally in word and deed, in) 
|| his life and in his writings. It were easy to multiply examples. Not 


| man only, but all that environs man in the material and moral uni- i 


| verse is lovely in his sight: ‘the hoary hawthorn,’ the ‘troop of gray | 
i plover,’ the ‘solitary curlew,’ all are dear to him ; all live in this 
earth along with him, and to all he is knit as in mysterious brother- | 
hood. How touching is it, for instance, that amidst the gloom of| 
personal misery, brooding over the wintry desolation without him | 
and within him, he thinks of the ‘ourie cattle’ and ‘silly sheep,’ | 
and their sufferings in the pitiless storm ! 


‘I thought me on the ourie cattle 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
oO wintry war; 

Or thro’ the drift, deep-lairmg, spratte, 
Beneath a scaur. 


| 


Hk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o' spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing 
W hat comes o° thee 7 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
And close thy ee ! 





The tenant of the mean hut, with its ‘ragged roof and chinky 
| wall,’ has a heart to pity even these! This is worth several homi- 
| lies on merey; for it is the voice of mercy herself. Burns, indeed, 
lives in sympathy; his soul rushes forth into all realms of being ; 
nothing that has existence can be indifferent to him. The very 
devil he cannot hate with right orthodoxy ! 

‘But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ; 
O wad ye tak a thoughtand men’! 
Ye aiblins might —1 dinna ken 
Still hae a stake ; 
Pim wae to think upo’ yon den, 
wen for your sake!’ 
He did not know, probably, that Sterne had been beforehand with 
him. ‘He is the father of curses and lies,’ said Dr. Slop; ‘and is | 
cursed and damned already.’ ‘1 am sorry for it,’ quoth my uncle 
Toby! ‘A poet without love were a physical and metaphysical | 
impossibility.’ | 
r " 7 J “9 . . ! 

* Why should we speak of Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled, since 
all know it, from the king to the meanest of his subjects? This 
dithyrambic was composed on horseback ; in riding in the middle of | 
tempests, over the wildest Galloway moor, in company with a Mr. 


| Syme, who, observing the poet's looks, forbore to speak—judiciously 


enough—for a man composing Bruce's Address might be unsafe to 
trifle with. Doubtiess this stern hymn was singing itself, as he 
formed it, through the soul of Burns: but to the external ear, it 
So long as there 
is warm blood in the heart of Scotchman or man, it will move in 
fierce thrills under this war-ode, the best, we believe, that was ever 
written by any pen.” 


spirit sorrowfully wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on before 


another such is given us to waste.” *t****+* 

“ Independently of the essential gift of poetic feeling, as we have 
now attempted to describe it, a certain rugged sterling worth per- 
vades whatever Burns has written; a virtuc, as of green fields and 
mountain breezes, dwells in his poetry; it is redolent of natural 
life, and hardy natural men. ‘There is a decisive strength in him, 
and yet a sweet native gracefulness ; he is tender, and he is vehe- 
ment, yet without constraint or too visible effort; he melts the 
heart, or inflames it, with a power which seems habitual and fami- 
liar to him. We see in him the gentleness, the trembling pity of a 
woman, with the deep earnestness, the force and passionate ardor 
of a hero. Tears lie in him, and consuming fire; as lightning 
lurks in the drops of the summer cloud. He has a resonance in his 
bosom for every note of human feeling; the high and the low, the 
aad, the ludicrous, the joyful, are all welcome in their turns to his 
‘lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit... And observe with what 
@ prompt and eager force he grasps his subject, be it what it may ! 
How he fixes, as it were, the full image of the matter in his eye; 


By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” 2 vols 


12mo. pp 
New York. J. & J. Harper. Isc 


The Young Duke 
214. 233. 

This book is brilliant—tull of wit not forced, and sentiment with- 
out affectation. We have rather a horror of novel reading in general 
Jone gets tired of feasting perpetually on sweetmeats. We have 
gone through all the Waverleys two or three times, and have en- 
trenched ourselves behind them, contented with our lore. Even 
| Pelham and Devereux could scarcely win us from our apathy, and 
we were audacious enough not to peep into Vivian Grey. We 
| thought then it was audacious, and one does not care for a charge 
) of audacity; but the Young Duke has compelled us to set it down 
jas folly, and that we despise, and shall hasten te repair the error. 
| Every body must read the Young Duke. 
leopy writing “ beautiful” and 


We have spoiled a neat 
“superb” in the margin, It is full 
of poetry, though not exactly the nymph who dwells in the green 
woods, among the mountains, or the quiet rich valley, with its 
‘flashing brook and pleasant shadows; but is found in 
great cities, reposing in palaces, with her foot on an ottoman, or 


as she 


: tl | t it. 's bleakest pr || wards all nature that inspires him, that opens his eyes to its beauty, || 
in sympathy over universal nature; and in her bleakest  pro-| } 


jand add fresh lustre to the blazing lamps 


| carried. 


her radiant face beaming beneath a coronet of diamonds, or the 
shadow of nodding plumes. Still it is poetry—the poetry of fashion 
—and none but a choice spirit, with a most rare fancy and deep 
passions could have reflected a scene so magnificent as that presented 
in this story. The sententiousness of Ossian is succeeded by the 
morality and voluminousness of Johnson. Every chapter advances 
the plot visibly, flings a new light and interest about the cha- 
racters, and events follow each other with a “bright rapidity.” It is 
a sort of book which one hates to read alone, but regrets that the 
quiet chairs and tables around have no comprehension for the 
graceful and fascinating eloguence which arouses him in almost 
every page. ‘There runs through the whole an air that is delightful ; 
a fine Byronic mixture of waggery and pathos, of wit and morality, 
set off with a curious felicity of expression. The tears have nos 
fairly sprung into your eyes, before you are in a roar, and that is 
the pleasantest laughter in the world. If our publishers continue 
to send us such compositions as these, there is no better business 
than “reviewing,” unless perhaps portrait painting in the style of 
Ingham, with such subjects asthe White Plume. There are whole 
pages of vivid description like the following 

“ There was a constant bustle kept up at Malthorpe, and the young 
duke was hourly permitted to observe, that, independent of all pr 
vate feeling, it was impossible for the most distinguished nobleman 
to ally himself with a more considered family. There was a continual 
| swell of guests, dashing down, and dashing away like the ocean— 

| brilliant as its foam, numerous as its waves. But there was one 

permanent inhabitant of this princely mansion far more interesting 
| to our hero than the evanescent crowds who rose like bubbles, glitter. 
ed, broke, and disappeared.”****** 

“| hint at her faults. How shall I describe her virtues! Her un. 
bounded generosity—her dignified simplicity—her graceful frank- 
ness—her true nobility of thought and feeling—her firmness—her 
courage and her truth—her kindness to her inferiors—her constant 
charity—her devotion to her parents—her sympathy with sorrow— 
her detestation of oppression—her pure unsullied thoughts—her 
delicate taste—her deep religion. All these combined would have 
formed a delightful character, even if unaccompanied with such 
brilliant talents and such brilliant beauty. Accustomed from an 
early age to the converse of courts, and the forms of the most polish 
ed circles, her manner became her blood, her beauty, and her mind. 
Yet she rather acted in unison with the spirit of society, than obey 
ed its minutest decree. She violated etiquet with a wilful grace, 
which made the outrage a precedent, and she mingled with princes 
without feeling her inferiority. Nature, and art, and fortune were 
the graces who had combined to form this girl 
in gold and worn by a king.” ***** 


She was a jewel sa 


‘Small feet are flitting in the mazy dance, and musie winds with 
inspiring harmony through halls whose lofty mirrors multiply beauty 
May Dacre there is 
wandering like a peri in paradise, and Lady Aphrodite is glancing 


|| with her dazzling brow, vet an Asmodeus might detect an occasional 


gloom over her radiant face. It is but for an instant, yet it thrilla 
She looks like some favored sultana, who muses for a moment amid 
her splendor on her early love.” 

There is no dandyism tm all the Pelham novels more exquisite 


| than this: 


“His grace had a taste for magnificence in costume ; but he was 


handsome, young, and a duke. Pardon him. Yet to-day he was 


| on the whole, simple, and with the exception of the pink topaz but 


tons, which shed their rosy hue over his white silk waistcoat, he 
wore no jewels. Confident in a complexion whose pellucid lustre 
had not yielded to a season of dissipation, his grace did not dread 
the want of relief which a white face, a white cravat, and a white 
waistcoat would seem to imply; nevertheless, the interior of the 
waistcoat was imperceptibly lined with rose-colored silk, and a rich 
and flickering light was thus thrown over the soft beauties of the 
blonde. The effect, us the cause was concealed, was in a mannet 
supernatural, 

“ Luigi advanced with a coat, of a color—remember, it was sutr 
mer—stolen from the neck of Juno's peacock. While he fits it te 
the back, Spiridion arranges the ruffles, replaces on the favored 
finger the signet-ring, and presents his lord with a handkerchief. 
which assuredly must have been dropped on that immortal bank o'er 
which the south did breathe so sweetly! A hair chain set in dia 
monds, worn in memory of the absent Aphrodite, and to pique the 
present Dacre, is annexed to a glass, which reposed in the waistcoat 
This was the only weight that the duke of St. James evet 
It was a bore, but it was indispensable. 

“Itisdone. He stops one moment before the long pier-glass, and 
shoots a glance which would have read the mind of Tallevrand. It 
will do. He assumes the look, the air that befit the occasion : cor 
dial, but dignified ; sublime, but sweet. He descends like a deity 
from Olympus to a banquet of illustrious mortals.” ****** 

We cannot close the article withvut one more extract : 

“ There is nothing more strange but nothing more certain, 
the different influence which the seasons of night and day exercis® 


. ; 
Tim whom the moon sends to bed 
he 


pocket. 


than 


upon the moods of our minds, 
with a head full of misty meaning, the sun will summon in t 
morning with a brain clear and lucid as his beam. ‘Twilight makes 
us pensive; Aurora is the goddess of activity. Despair curses at 
midnight ; Hope blesses at noon. _ 
“And the bright beams of Phabus—why should this goad old 
name be forgotten !—called up our duke, rather later than a monk 
h he had 


“ ‘ ~d, but 
paced among the orange-trees of Dacre. His passion remained, 
i lowA 


He was all confidence, and gaiety, anc § 


at matins, in a less sublime disposition than that in whic 


his poetry Was gone. 
and panted for the moment when he could place bis mother’s ce 
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net on the only head that was worthy to share the proud fortunes of mighty meanings, indefinite but great. He felt like some conqueror THE FINE ARTS. 
Hauteville. || who, marking the battle going against him, proud in his infinite | PES — 
“* Luigi, I will rise. What is going on to-day resources and invincible power, cannot credit the madness of a defeat. VIEWS OF NEW-YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS 
“© The gentlemen are all out, your grace.’ And the lady, she leaned her head upon her delicate arm, and Tus second number of this publication has appeared. It is very 
“ © And the ladies ? screened her countenance from his scrutiny. neat and prett le f ! h »( H r he N 
“* Are goi the archery ground, your grace.’ | “He advanced at and pretty, and contains four pfates : the City Hall, the Navy 
re going to the archery g1 on 3 grace. | , - . . . | Yard, Le Roy Place, and the Shot Tower. The engravings are 
“*Ah! she will be there, Luigi!’ “*Miss Dacre! pardon this prolonged intrusion; forgive this) oy a . : 
\ " { creditable to the artist, and the general typographical execution of 
“* Yes, your grace.’ renewed discourse. But let me only hope, that a more favored rival : ; : 
5 : j the work combined with its cheapness, gives it a just claim to ex- 
“*My robe, Luigi’ is the cause of my despair, and I will thank you—’ ee Cate ES ail a ‘ i ES RE 
, . . ensive support, A ready sale will probably remunerate the pub- 
“*Ves, your grace.’ “* My lord,’ she said, looking up with a faint blush, but with a), rs for their evident liberality. We have but one objection to 
“*] forgot what | was going to say.— Luigi! flashing eye, and in an audible and even energetic tone—' the ques nine ; oan a , on 
ns 3 . : kj en 4 oa ta ' aan make ; there is rather too much pufery about the cover. But the 
1 rrace.’ ion you ask is neither fair nor manly; but as you choose to press aa 
es, your grace on ye 7 . . % ; whi. publishers, we presume, must not be “out of fashion.” Our friend 


“*Luigi, Luigi, Luigi,’ hummed the duke, perfectly unconscious, || me, I will say, that it requires no recollection of a third person to 


: Peabody no doubt recollects the sublime reply of the keeperofa lunatic 
and beating time with his brush. His valet stared, but more when | make we decline the honor which you intended me.’ , Sept “t ose Sreny Ot wae aeeypere va 


asylum to a great philosopher. “Do you ase coercion ?’’ inquired 


his lord, with eyes fixed on the ground, fell into a soliloquy, nota |‘ Miss Dacre! you speak in anger, almost in bitterness. Believe : : 
i . ; - : . : the philosopher. “ No, sir,” said the keeper, “we use soft soap!” 
word of which was audible, except to my reader. me,’ he added, rather with an air of pique, ‘had I imagined from pesmi ‘ 
“es Pauti . ced yesterday n the keep, when she your conduct towards me that [ was an object of dislike, I should 
How beautiful she looked yesterday upo the P : 8 ae ve ae ; ages ) Hf this t : NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
tried to find Dacre! I never saw such eyes in my life! I must | have spared you this inconvenience, and myself this humiliation. sa . : 7 
; é 8 3 , : Spice The latest publications of Bourne are, “Up, Brothers, ap,” by 
speak to Lawrence immediately. I think I must have her face *«My lord, as mistress of Castle Dacre, my conduct to all its in- Aut payne E 
\ : . Auber ; The Gascon Vespers,” as sung by Madame Vestris; 


painted in four positions, like that picture of Lady Alice Gordon, by | mates is the same. The duke of St. James, indeed, had both here 
Sir Joshua. Her full face is sublime ; and yet there is a piquancy | ditary and personal claims to be considered here as something better 
in the profile, which | am not sure—and yet again, when her coun- than a mere inmate; but your grace has elected to dissolve all con 
wnance is a little bent towards you, and her neck gently turned, 1 nection with our house, and I am not desirous of assisting you in 
think that is, after all—but then when her eyes meets yours, full— again forming any.” 


“Land of Liberty,” recitative and song, by Mr. Jones of the Park 
theatre; “ Cherubs took her from me,” “Bouquet of waltzes and 
with a letter press account of their style 


dances of various nations, 
and ongin; “Glide on my bark,” with a landscape vignette; and 
‘Parting Hymn,” by Hance, words by bishop Heber, and a portrait, 





oh! yes! yes! yes! That first look at Doncaster! It is impressed “*Harsh words, Miss Dacre !’ 

upon my brain, like self-consciousness. I never can forget it. But “* Harsher truth, my lord duke,’ said Miss Dacre, rising from her a 

then her smile! When she sang on Tuesday night—Pretty puss! | seat, and twisting a pen with agitated energy.—‘ You have prolonged THE DRAMA, 

By heavens!” he exclaimed aloud, “life with such a creature is this interview, not I. Let it end, for I am not skilfal in veiling my After a successful tour through the southern states, Miss Clara 

immortality !’ mind; and I should regret, here at least, to express what I bave Fisher has returned and appeared once in three popular characters, 
“He advanced with rapid strides, with his razor in his hand. Luigi hitherto succeeded in concealing.’ for the benefit of Mrs. Vernon. She was welcomed with applauses 

retreated—the duke pushed on—Luigi was in a corner—in a mo “*It cannot end thus,’ said his grace; ‘let me, at any rate, know long and loud by an uncommonly crowded and fashionable audience. 


The correctness and lively spirit which she throws into her per 
formances, and the pleasure with which they are acknowledged by 
the public, continue unabated, and afford rich assurances for the 
tuture career of this deservedly favorite young girl. If there be any 
perceptible alteration in her style, it consists im a yet more skilful 
management of those singular powers with which nature has gifted 
her, and which have been so fully developed by education and prac- 


ment his throat must have been cut. He coughed: the duke started. the worst. You have, if not teo much kindness, at least too much 
“*Ah! Luigi, aml up? Archery, eh? Then, | wear my green candor, to part so!’ 

frock.’ “<T am ata loss to understand,’ said Miss Dacre, ‘what other 
“ About one o’clock the duke descended into empty chambers. object our conversation can have for your grace, than to ascertain 

Not a soul was to be seen. The birds had flown. He determined to | my feelings, which I have already declared more than once upon a 

go to the archery ground. He opened the door of the music-room. point, which you have already more than once urged. If I have not 

He found May Dacre alone at a table, writing. She looked up, been sufficiently explicit or sufficiently clear, let me tell you, sir, that 


and his heart yielded, as her eye met his. ' nothing but the request ofa parent whom I adore, would have induced tice. Mrs, Gilfert has sustained several parts with considerable 
“© You do not join the nymphs ?” asked the duke. me even to speak to the person who had dared to treat him with effect. She has been celebrated for her successful tragic efforts in 
“*T have lent my bow,” she said, * to an able substitute.’ ‘contempt.’ the history of our stage, and we sincerely trust has not appealed to 
“She resumed her task, which he perceived was copying music. | “* Miss Dacre !* | her numerous admirers in vain, ‘Tom and Jerry has been produced ; 


but after a brief consultation with the thermometer, we denied our- 
selves the pleasure of witnessing that burletta, especially as Mr. 
Parsloe also again afforded the enlightened classes of the community 
an oppertunity of admiring his interesting personation of a monkey. 
This gentleman is a sfar; and it is really a refined delight after 


| 


He advanced, he seated himself at the table, and began playing with “* Your grace is moved, or you affect to be moved. "Tis well :-— 
apen. He gazed upon her, his soul thrilled with unwonted sensa- | jf a word froma stranger can thus affect you, you may be better able 
tions, his frame shook with emotions which, for a moment, deprived | to comprehend the feelings of that person whose affections you have 
him even of speech. At length he spoke, ina low and tremulous tone, | so long outraged—your equal in blood, my lord duke, your superior 


“ ‘| fear I am disturbing you, Miss Dacre ? in all other respects.’ 
“* By no means,’ she said with a courteous air; and then remem- ‘+ Beautiful being ! said his grace, advancing, falling on his knee, | ‘ inderella, Clara Fisher, and little Burke, to sit out a sultry summer 


evening to see a man ina hairy dress, tumbling about the stage, 
scratching his back and kicking up his heels in the air. A love of 
truth, however, compels us to state, although we highly appreciate 


” 


bering she was a hostess, ‘is there any thing that your grace requires” and seizing her hand—‘ Pardon, pardon, pardon! Like your admi- 
“ * Much—more than Iean hope. Oh! Miss Dacre, suffer me to rable sire, forgive—cast into oblivion all remembrance of my fatal 


tell you how much I admire, how much I love you ! youth. Is not your anger—is not this moment a bitter, an utter 
“She started, she stared at him with distended eyes, and her expiation for all my folly—all my thoughtless, all my inexperienced the taste of this ingenious candidate for histrionic honors, that bis 
small mouth was open like a ring. | folly,—for it was no worse ? On my knees, and in the face of heaven, gambols bear about the same resemblance to a monkey's that they 
“* My lord? ll fet me pray you to be mine. I have staked my happiness upon this | do to those of a pig, when that respectable animal is under the influ 


ence of spirituous liquor, ‘The first representation this season of the 
French opera company of New Orleans, will be given on the first of 
August. The manager announces, that many new and popular 


“*¥Yes! he continued, in a rapid and impassioned tone; ‘Tat venture. In your power is my fate. On you it depends whether I 
length find an opportunity of giving way to feelings which it has | shall discharge my duty to society, to the country to which I owe so 
been long difficult for me to control. Oh! beautiful being, tell me, | much—or whether I shall move in it without an aim, an object, or 

| 











tell me that Tam blessed.’ ‘a hope. Think—think only of the sympathy of our dispositions—  CP*T4Ss melo-dramas, &c. are in preparation. 

“*My lord! I—I am most honored—pardon me if I say, most | the similarity of our tastes. ‘Think—think only of the felicity that — EE —_——s 
surprised.’ | might be ours. Think of the universal good we might achieve! Is | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

“*Yes! from the first moment that your ineffable loveliness rose | there any thing that human reason could require that we could not | ——-—— ae 
on my vision, my mind has fed upon your image. Our acquaint- | command t—any object which the human mind could imagine that Defeat of the Poles.—The engrossing subject of attention and 


ance has only realized, of your character, all that my imagination | we could not obtain? And as for myself, 1 swear I will be the creature | regret for several days past has been the defeat of the heroic 
had preconceived. Such unrivalled beauty, such unspeakable grace, | of your will. Nay, nay !—oaths are mockery—vows are idle! Is | Poles. Week after week brought such rapidly su ling accounts 
could only have been the companions of that exquisite taste and | jt possible to share existence with you, beloved girl! without watch- | of their brilliant successes, that the most sceptics 








began to hope, 





that charming delicacy, which, even to witness, has added great fe- ing for every wish—without—’ while the ardent were eager to celebrate in advance the establish- 
lity to my existence. Oh! tell me—tell me that they shall befor | «yyy lord, my lord, this must end. You do not recommend | ment of theirindependence. Few accustomed to regard public affairs 


me something better than a transient spectacle. Condescend to | yourself to me by this rhapsody. What do you know of me, that | With any degree of interest, could refram from a lively sympathy 
share the fortune and the fate of one w ho only esteems his lot in life you should feel all this? I am rather different from what you ex- | With their anticipations, and an earnest prayer for their success ; and 
because it enables him to offer you a station not utterly unworthy of pected—that, that is all. Another week, and another woman may | it would be a consolation to that gallant nation to know what a feel 


your transcendent excellence command a similar effusion. I do not believe you to be insincere, ing of general and real disappointment their unfortunate reverses 
“*My lord, I have permitted you to proceed too far. For your |'There would be more hope for you if you were. You act from im- | have veecasioned in this country 
ns co cal - year abit are but, in truth, 1 pulse, and not from principle. This is your best excuse for your Rail-roads.—Rail-roads are springing upevery where. The Wash 
- ws pea om ‘ ry meer lin ae ai od a Se tee ee . tates on I accept, but which will cer ington Telegraph says, “the contemplated rail-road from Charleston to 
. jus nce ed in hen ue my scatterec : nses, hoe me again tainly ever prevent me from becoming your wife. Farewell !’ the Mississippi will pass over a country possessing many advantages 
expres: ac sledements thie ‘el is ‘Naw »t le ‘ » a0 . ’ ; 
i “ ; 0 you iny acknow ope for an — which I feel is “*Nay, nay! let us not part in enmity! for manufacturing. Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
reat: » cre! . wa ie a eat , ; . 
“ine ; _ —_ me = gret, that =F ans offe rot your hand and “* My lord, enmity and friendship are very strong words—words may find much of theircommerce transferred to southern cities, and 
4 Be y “ p na 4 » . 24> T ore . 7 . <a “s . 
ee ae eee a a that are much abused. There is another, which must describe our | | owell may find a rival in the healthy and well watered highlands 
“* Miss Dacre! am I then to wake to the misery of being | feelings towards the majority of mankind, and mine towards you. | o¢ the Carolinas.’ A journal has been established at Rogersville 
rejected Y Substitute for enmity—indiflerence.’ Tennessee, entitled the Rail-road Adrocate 
us a fo » 2a mate ates Pe . * y , 
A little week ago, my lord, we were strangers. It would be “She quitted the room: he remained there for some minutes , - Wel yore —" 
j re j " = Pal . . 2 adies aga: — > have peruses « last number o us 
hard if it were in the power of either of us now to deliver the other Jeaning on the mantel piece, and then rushed into the park. He Ladie mo a I iy 
to misery.’ well edited and neatly printed publication with pleasure. It consists 
es hurried for some miles with the rapid and uncertain step which be ; 
entively of original articles, and forms a most proper and desirable 


“*You are offended then, at the presumption which, on so slight |tokensa tumultuousand disordered mind. At length he found him- 
an acquaintance, has aspired to your hand. It is indeed a high | gelf among the ruins of Dacre Abbey. The silence and solemnity 
possession. I thought only of you, notof myself. Your perfections | of the scene made him conscious, by the contrast, of his own agitated 
mquire no time for recognition. Perhaps my imperfections require | existence,—the desolation of the beautiful ruin accorded with his 
‘me for indulgence. Let me then hope !’ own crushed and beautiful hopes. He sat himself at the feet of the 


journal for the use of families. Its already established literary 
character should be alone sufficient to command for its proprietor an 
| ample reward; but when we consider that it is edited by an intelli 
gent and respected female, pursuing with the most unremitting toil 
this honorable method of educating her children, her claims upon 


“*My lord, you have misconceived my meani ‘ol 1 cove : face w ‘ » wept.” 
My ‘ aning,and I regre stered columns, and covering his face with his hands, he wept. ; 
7a r cand I regret | clu 6 I the support of the public assume an importance which should not 


that a foolish phrase should occasion you the t ; ici y 
a Y as rouble of fresh “ie | » te ave - » tied sation F ial 
tale ' S y ouble of fresh solici- || We do not pretend to have given the best extracts which these be slightly overlooked, especially by those of her own sex 
» and me the pain of renewed refusal, In a word, it is not in | yolumes afford, as there are certainly others superior in interest, but . - 
my power to accept your hand.’ lof greater length. Detached sentences of much beauty strew the | Columbia Collewe.—The commencement of this institution will 


take place on Tuesday next, the second of August. On Monday, 
the first, at half-past five o'clock, P. M. Edward P. Livingston, Esq. 
our lieutenant-governor, will deliver the annual address before the 


“He rose from the table, and stifled the groan which straggled in || pages profusely, and whether ludicrous or sentimental, derive an 
his throat. He paced up and down the room with an agitated step | additional effect from their contrast with each other. Many of the | 
and aconvulsed brow, which marked the contest of his passions. || incidents are highly dramatic, and the dialogue is pointed, spirited, | 
But he was not desperate. His heart was full of high resolves and | and elegant. alumni and two societies of the college. 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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YOUNG LUBIN LOVED THE FAIR LISETTE. 


# Allegretto non presto. 





COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 


Young Lu-bin 


loved the 


aliduiiageeitial -o-- 


—-—{—- 


a a a 


fair Li- sette, And tap-ping at her win-dow came, The 
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Binle out, and 
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with him maying went! 


? “Sweet maid,” he cried, “ "tis smi 





ling May, Come let us rove ;’ 


“In-deed,” said she “‘ so soon? What will the 
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sught, |! THrap verse—He tal) 
tis} ised would be, ' She cried, ve 
er she thought | ne sounea in 


oh, mon ams! And on 


« lowe 


her finger ae a ring; 
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done, Fi done, Fi done, ah, mon 


son et's away ,"’ 


1, _ thing 


» fix the day, 
» mon ami! 











LINES ON THE DEATIL OF A CHILD. 


Death hes on , like an untimely trost 
I tu the sweetest flow’r of all the deld.—S 
‘Twas some few hours past noon; 

You ug spring had burst its fetters, and diffused 
Its cheertny and blan ! intinences, Pure, 
Fresh, and “odorous came the balmy alr, 
Stolen from unnumber’s d sweets just peeping forth 
In rich and Varied beauty. The earth was full 
Of renovated life, and sent up streams 
Of nurture and support. Each shrub, and flower, and tree 
linbibed the precious moisture, and was clad 
Inthe rich vesture of the vernal day. 
Melodious voices trom the woods gave out 
That not alone from things manimate 
Swell'd the glad burst of nature’s festival 
Each little throat pour'd out its orisons ; 
And the whole grove, rich with collected good, 
Allured to taste the freshness and the shade 
The young, the grave, the gay, those of gray hairs 
And those of tender age were there, alike ~ 
To breathe the inspiring fr ice, and to join 
With universal nature im sibdued ; 
And silent thankfulness to Him who gave 
The lily's beauty, and whose care relieves 
The ravens when they ery. Amidst the throng 
A little child, whose days were yet but few, 
Attracted mute attention :—there was that 
In his young playful gambols, which subdued 
All hearts within their infuencé. His eve 
Shone like the wild gazelle’s—a lustrous black, 
Fring'd with long silken lashes; and his locks, 
Which wanton'd in the breeze, play'd o'er a brow 
White as the seulptar’d m: arble ; : 
Were twin'd amidst his tresses ; 


voung buds and flowers 
and he look'd 


The noblest work that came from Phid 


Like a pure habitant of air, just come 
Awhile to sport within our sphere. 

The sun had set 
In purple and in gold—the hum of men 
Died with its sinking radiance, and the calm 
(Of evening stole along the wide domain : 
Silence profound reign'd through the still abode, 
W hose jails were wont toecho with the sound 
Of playful mirth and innecent enjoyment ; 
‘The jocund ery—the heart-inspiring laugh— 
And the bright smile which radiated all 
Were absent; all was gloom. Slow stealthy steps 
Were flitting to and fro; the stifled sob, 
The melancholy visage—the dimm'd eve 
Betoken'd heartfelt sadness. Grief was there! 
A feeble light stole through a spacious chamber. 
Round a low couch, where a young infant lov, 
Were gather'd its fond parents. Pale his lips 
As rose-leaves are when dash’d from off the tree 
By summer's thunder-shower; his slender frame 
Had lost its sprightliness; the hue of health 
tlad droop’d away; languor was in his eve; 
And the trail covering that enclosed his spirit 
Seem’'d wasted and o'ercome. Kind friends were there 
To minister and soothe him; and the leech 
blad exercised his skill—but all in vain! 
A momentary gleam, a glance of recognition, 
Which seem’d to be the harbinger of good, 
Was but the farewell to his earthly home ; 
And then his spirit, unconfin’d and free, 
Wing'd its fair fight to heaven. 

’Tis midnight ! 

How solemn is the silence. De ath is here— 


The little child who lies a clay-cold corse, 


At noon was buoyant as the gilded moth 

That dances inthe sunbeam. Short-lived flow’r, 
How beautiful! This form would put to shame 
ias’ hands 


{\bridle and whip; do you then mount behind her. 


And instigate the modern to throw by 
His chisel and his skill. How calm he looks! 
As if he'd enter’d on “the way of life.” 
There is not that in death which superstition 
And the bigot’s fear have fenced around it : 
It seems a placid sleep— a sacred rest ; 
Welcome to those whom weariness and pain, 
And disappointed hopes, and deep distress 
Have sicken’d of the world :—to them ‘tis life! 
Peace—and a sure reward! The pure in heart 
Find there the everlasting doors, which ope 
To glory and to heaven; the little child 
Shall meet maternal fondness, which no more 
Shall know of pain, or parting, or decay, 
But ripen into love eternally. 
How holy is their re st who rest in youth! 
‘Time has not sear’d their feelings, nor has care 
Blench’d the pure vermil of their rosy cheeks ; 
They are like angel-visitants, who glide 
Full quickly past our vision, but yet leave 
Their brightest scintillations far behind. 
To Jesus thev were friends—his thrilling words 
Cling to the childless mother with a power 
That nought on earth can weaken or subdue 
“ Sutler these children, and deny them not, 
Their spotless lives exhibit all my words, 
And bear a just similitude to heaven !" 


A LAWYER 01 p.—Several years ago, a young gentlemat 
{lwent to consult a certain attorney, how he might carry off an 
* You cannot do it with safety,” said the counsellor; * 
(Ul tell you what vou may do—let her mount a horse, and hold a 
and you are sale— 
howeve r, was 


hes 


TWITTE 


heiress. 


| for she runs with you.” The counsellor, 
} iP 

| sufficiently punished for his quibbling advice, when next day ! 
‘found that it was his own daughter who had run away Wi th t 


chent! (Coert Journs 


away 





